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By now, a month after the first appearance of the 
changes in the JOURNAL, members of the Institute might 
well hope to be relieved of further discussion in these 
colunins, so the letters printed this week can appear 
without comment. The approvals expressed in the last 
JourXaAt naturally excited some of our less approving 
critics to write their views, and a number of letters ap- 
pear in this issue voicing, in varying degrees of vigour, a 
variety of opinion not disposed to accept some part or 


other of the changes. ‘The principle has been adopted of 


publishing all our correspondence on this subject, even 
though it may be felt that in some cases the opinions ex- 
pressed do less justice to the critics than to the JouRNAL 
criticised. 


On 7 November The Times gave full prominence to a 
letter from Mr. Guy Dawber, P.P.R.1I.B.A., on the sub- 
ject of the desecration, for it is little less, of country 
churchyards by unsightly white marble tombstones ** en- 
tirely out of harmony with the old stone ones, and sadly 
destroying the quiet serenity of their surroundings.” "We 
may be quite sure,” said Mr. Dawber, “that Gray would 
never have been inspired to write his noble elegy had he 
stood in a churchyard today with their staring white 
marble tombstones around him.” The Times recognised 
the importance of the subject and the suitability of the 
present time for a discussion by following Mr. Dawber’s 
letter with a leading article which in its turn was followed 
by an interesting correspondence. 


One simple issue, at the present time, is that by encour- 
aging the use of suitable stones British industry is being 
assisted. The unsightly marble not only must come from 
abroad but is also, except for the lettering, finished 
abroad, and even this last scrap of craftsmanship in carv- 
ing the inscription has, partly through the unsympathetic 
nature of the material, lost all character and charm. An- 
other issue, which was debated at length in The Times, is 
the control of churchyards. It is unfair to expect the 
village parson to assume the position of dictator in this 
most difficult of questions, even though he may have the 
powers. He is expected, we know, to be an inspired ar- 
biter on all matters of taste and morals and to possess the 


tact ofa saint, but there can obviously be few more difli- 
cult tasks than to turn down a monument probably care- 
fully chosen by the family of the one to whom the memor- 
ial is to be erected. 


Of course, as in all these questions, there can only be 
one effective check to the use of bad material and bad 
design and that is an educated public opinion. A letter 
from Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, chairman of the British In- 
stitute of Industrial Art, drew attention to the work that 
Institute has done for many years in an attempt to direct 
taste in this very question, chiefly by the publication 
ofa number of pamphlets on the subject. Mr. F. C. Eeles, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, also wrote drawing attention to a report on the 
subject issued by the Council. 


‘The correspondence was summed up by Mr. Guy 
Dawber in a second letter on 3 December, in which he 
suggested that the church, through the National 
Assembly, should definitely prohibit memorials of foreign 
marble. ‘* No one’s feelings would be hurt, as there is 
neither sentiment nor tradition attached to the use of 
these alien materials.” Until such a prohibition can be 
made we must depend on the slow cultivation of taste 
through the influences of such bodies as those named 
above and the civic and local societies. 


We print in this Journal a review of the last Report 
of the Birmingham Civic Society, in which are published 
letters sent to the Cemetery Authorities and to the Bir- 
mingham Monumental Masons, urging the use of better 
materials ard designs. ‘The approach that can be made 
by a civic society is more potent to change public opinion 
for the better than any other and the methods of the Bir- 
mingham Society deserve the closest attention and their 
successes our congratulations. 


At a meeting of the Council of the British School at 
Rome, held on 26 November, it was announced by Dr. 
G. F. Hill, Director of the British Museum and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, that Mr. William Russell, 
the Treasurer, had presented to the School the late Dr. 
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Thomas Ashby’s unrivalled library of Roman topogra- 
phical works,whichhe had boughtfor £2,000. Thislibrary, 
said Dr. Hill, formed the greatest illustration of Italian 
topography in the world. It was naturally much sought 
after by Roman libraries, including the Vatican and the 
Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, which had both made at- 
temps to secure it. 


Through Mr. Russell's generosity this is now safely at 
the British School, under the personal custody of the 
Director, Mr. I. 
Dr. Ashby’s notebooks and manuscripts, certain material 
from which is shortly to be published. ‘Vhe Report of the 
School which had been moved by Dr. Hill was seconded 
by Lady Evans and Sir Charles Peers [F who then 
read a paper on the Preservation of Roman Monuments 
in Britain. 


Sir Banister Fletcher's Presidential Portrait, which was 
unveiled at the general meeting last Monday. is the 
first of the R.I.B.A. portraits to be painted by Mr. Glyn 
Philpot, R.A. 
negligible, disadvantages of the congestion of Conduit 
Street that it is not possible to hang all the presidential 


portraits in places where they may be seen by members 


It is one of the lesser, but by no means 


and visitors. A number are confined to the obscurity of 


committee rooms and offices, but a few of the principal 
portraits are hung in the Gommon Room, where they 
may be seen by any visitor to the Institute. Of these the 
brilliant portrait by Sargent of F. C. Penrose, president 
from 1894 to 1896, holds the chief place. 


This is the only Sargent portrait in the Institute, but 
several artists have painted more than one of our presi- 
dents. The late Sir William Orpen painted no fewer than 
four—Mr. Leonard Stokes in 1911, Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
in 1g21, Mr. Guy Dawber in 1927 and Mr. Walter’ Tapper 
in1g29. Onlyonce has there beena presidential bust—that 
of G. E. Street, carvedin marble by H. H. Armstead.R.A., 
in 1886, several years after Street's death, which took 
place during the year of his election to the presidency. 
There are, of course, many other busts in the Institute, 
the most recent being that of Street and those of Sir 
Charles Barry and Sir Horace Jones, and the best being 
probably those of John Nash, by W. Behnes, and a pewter 
bust of Palladio. 


At the recent conference convened by the National 
Housing and ‘Vown Planning Council at Blackpool, it 
was made abundantly clear that town planning autho- 
rities are not prepared to accept tacitly the loss of the 
‘Town and Country Planning Bill. The need for extended 
powers in order, amongst other things, to facilitate re- 
gional planning schemes, to check sporadic and ribbon 
development, and toenable the replanning of towns and 
the reconstruction of decaying and slum areas to be dealt 
with, was the subject of a strongly worded resolution to 


be laid before the Prime Minister and the Minister of 


Health. 


Representatives of over 200 local authorities 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


A. Richmond, who also has charge of 
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were present at the Conference, and a lucid anc) {fective 
address by the President gave just the lead other 
speakers which was wanted. 

The Minister of Health (Sir E. Hilton-You oo jy 
long been a convert to the necessity of somethi: 
done to avert the disastrous effect upon the any sities of 
town and country resulting from the uncontroll: | liberty 
of a few greedy, ignorant or selfish persons. [tw |] be re. 
membered thathis RuralAmenities Bill, which eo ined thy 
approval of all parties, was only withdrawn w ven thy 


Town and Country Planning Bill was introduced as 4 
Government measure. It transpired, in discussic:: at the 
Conference, that certain Regional Planning Con mittees 
were unwilling to proceed further under the lin 


tations 
of the existing law, when the opportunities for much 
wider control over unbuilt-on land had seemed almost 


within their grasp. Steps are therefore to be tiken to 


press upon the Government that this Bill whic). after 
emerging from Committee, was a virtually unopposed 
measure, and which only failed to reach the Stat hook 
owing to the sudden crisis in September, should be passed 
into law as early as possible. ‘There seems the more rea- 
son for early action at this time, in that organised fore- 


sight and control are essential if waste is to be avoided 
the waste of our priceless natural assets. 


The Conference spent a whole day in considering the 
present position of housing. Now that there is at least 
a temporary lull on the question of subsidies until 1933. 
when a revision falls to be considered, the discussion cen- 
tred largely upon the question of housing standards. A 
strong stand was taken in favour of resisting any attempt 
to reduce the reasonable size of the non-parlour three- 
bedroomed house, and an earnest plea was made that a 
variety of types, including some parlour houses, should 
be permitted. Large families can generally afford the 
least rent and yet it is just these who require the most 
space. How, therefore, are the two to be reconciled? 
Both the Housing Acts of 1924 and 1930 contemplate the 
pooling of subsidies and making rebates out of the pool 
according to need. This seems most reasonable and it 
can only be the fear of creating greater inequalities which 
has so far prevented local authorities from adopting this 
course. A flat rate subsidy is absolutely unscientific. 
Some tenants receive more than they deserve and others 
less than they need. 


The fifth series of Christmas Holiday Lectures on 
Architecture will be given at the R.I.B.A. by Mr. E. R. 
Jarrett, A.R.I.B.A., on Monday, 28 December, Wednes- 
day, 30 December, and Friday, 1 January. The talks, 
which will be illustrated by lantern slides, will be held at 
3.30 p.m. on each day. Mr. Jarrett has selected as the 
general title of the lectures ‘** Houses and Homes,” and 
the three lectures are to be on the Houses of the Ancients; 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Houses, and Houses of the 
Moderns. Further particulars of the lectures will be 


published as soon as possible. 
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THE R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL 
AND DIPLOMA 1930 


PRESENTATION TO MESSRS. 


MEWES AND ARTHUR DAVIS 


Mr. Arrucr J. Davis, AND Mr. H. Gace, 


THE PRESIDENT, DR. RAYMOND UNWIN, IN THE CHAIR 


HE PRESIDENT: I wish to remind vou, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we have, this even- 
ing, three events before us for the meeting. 
There is the presentation of the London Architec- 
ture Medal and Diploma for 1930 to Messrs. Mewes 
and Arthur J. Davis, the unveiling of Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s portrait, and a lecture by Mr. Howard 
Robertson on * Street Architecture of London.” 
| have now to present the R.I.B.A. London Archi- 
recture Medal for 1930. Mr. Davis, who is here, has 
been selected to receive the Medal and Diploma for 
the building adjudged best to merit it among those 
ompleted in 1928-30. I think we shall all agree he 
is a worthy successor in a line already distinguished 
by those who have set such a high standard. They 
have contributed materially to develop architecture 
the better to satisfy modern needs and to accord with 
present-day conditions. In doing so, it is natural that 
one recipient should have concentrated more on 
carrying over and incorporating in the new that 


C2 


language which tradition has brought down: while 
another should be more engrossed with grafting upon 
that tradition the fresh forms and new expressions 
which changing conditions are calling forth. The 
awards that have been made have shown a catho- 
licity of taste and an appreciation of outstanding 
merit in design, irrespective of whether it most con- 
tributes to the incorporation @f what is good in the 
new, or the carrying forward of that which, if not 
so new, has qualities, the goodness of which may have 
been more thoroughly tested in the past. We ac- 
claim to-day a building of outstanding quality and 
merit, devoted to purposes which are very much in 
the public mind at the present time. And I desire to 
congratulate the Westminster Bank on the very fine 
building they have obtained in which to care for our 
pennies, and the contractors on the excellent job 


that they have made, and the architects, to one of 


whom I have the greatest pleasure in handing the 
Medal. I congratulate him on the fine addition to 
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THe WEsTMINSTER BANK, THREADNEEDLE STREET 


Mewés and Arthur J. Davis 


the growing list of distinguished buildings for which 
we are indebted to them. I am sure that one of the 
points we feel most strongly is the way in which they 
have appreciated the setting in which the building 
had to stand, a matter to which I feel we can afford 
to give a great deal of thought and attention. Such 
thought and attention will be amply repaid in the 
success that it will bring to our City as a whole. 

The President then presented the Medal and 
Diploma to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. ARTHUR J. DAVIS: Mr. President, ladies 


and gentlemen, I must first of all express, on behalf 
of my partner and myself, our deep appreciation of 


the honour which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has bestowed upon us, and thank you for 
the cordial reception you have just given to us. I 
wish also to take this opportunity of mentioning the 
debt of gratitude we owe to our clients, the directors 
of the Westminster Bank, and their representatives, 
Mr. Monkton and Mr. Gale, who helped us so much 
with the many problems of planning and organisa- 
tion which we had to solve; also to all those whose 


efforts seconded us so efficiently in the carrying out 
of our ideas, the builders, the sculptors, the con- 
tractors. The designing of an important building in 
the heart of the City is a task somewhat different 
to that elsewhere. The City of London possesses a 
character and an atmosphere which are peculiar to 
itself, entirely different from that of the remainder 
of the Metropolis. Here every site is hallowed and is 
peopled by ghosts of its former inhabitants. To many 
of its buildings are attached associations of surpassing 
architectural interest. After the Great Fire, when 
Christopher Wren conceived his great Masterpiece, 
when he and his contemporaries dotted the City with 
their delightful Renaissance spires and domes, they 
imprinted the stamp of their genius on the neigh- 
bourhood and gave it a character which even to-day 
dominates and colours its architecture. We archi- 
tects who, in modern times, have been entrusted with 


the designing of buildings under the shadow of 


Wren’s great dome, should remember our manners 
and conform in some measure to the standards which 
have been set by our famous predecessors. Here is no 
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feld for ‘a:tling originality, nor for wandering 


through ec untrodden paths of architectural experi- 
ment. | consider that the directors of the West- 
minster ark were not unwise when they instructed 
ys to devien their new building in a traditional style, 
remem! -ing that on a portion of the site there stood 


a build: »¢ of exceptional merit. I am referring to the 
old Par’ « Bank, formerly the Hall of Commerce, and 
tempor. vily the London Stock Exchange, in which 
John Bright and Dickens spoke, which itself had re- 
placed the Hospital of the Brotherhood of St. 
Antony of Vienna, this latter having been built on 
the site granted to the Brotherhood by Henry III. 
Many of you who are here to-night will remember the 
Parr’s Bank, with its well-proportioned entrance 
doors, flanked by the fine classical windows, over 
which was a bas relief, a very beautiful feature, which 
the directors presented, on the request of Professor 
Richardson, to London University. That building 
was put up by an amateur, I think by Mr. Moxhay, 
and, as in so many of our well-known buildings, the 
amateur rather distinguished himself. At one time 
we had the hope of being able to preserve this build- 
ing, but the widening of Threadneedle Street and 
the enlargement of the Bank of England and the extra 
accommodation it required, made this impossible. 
The present design is based, in its main conception, 
on the fagade of the Massimi Palace in Rome, al- 
though it is in no way a copy of Peruzzi’s well-known 
facade. It is more an attempt to capture some of the 
classical spirit and refinement of detail which charac- 
terises that delightful building than to resuscitate a 
former example. That we have not been entirely un- 
successful is indicated by the appreciation the In- 
stitute has shown us to-night, and I hope that this 
distinction will encourage some architects to realise 
that the thin flame of the Classical tradition must be 
kept burning through the various changes and pass- 
ing fashions, as it was kept alight in this country even 
through the Gothic Revival, when such men as 
Soane, Cockerell, Barry and Decimus Burton carried 
on the noble work and gave us examples which have 
stood the test of time and have compelled admira- 
tion when other works which enjoyed a more fleet- 
ing popularity are now forgotten or ignored. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, once more I 
thank you for your kind reception. 

Mr. W. T. FORD (Assistant General Manager, West- 
minster Bank): Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like to say it has been a very great pleasure to my 
colleagues and myself to be here to-night as representa- 
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tives of the Westminster Bank, and to witness the 
presentation of the medal and diploma to Messrs. Mewes 
and Davis. I thank you, Mr. Davis, for the reference 
which you have made to our directors. We think their 
foresight and the skill of Mr. Davis have given us a build- 
ing in the City of which everyone will be proud. I think 
that is confirmed, ifsuch confirmation were necessary, by 
the action of your Royal Institute in presenting the medal 
to Messrs. Mewes and Davis. The plaque presented to 
the bank is now fixed to the front of our building in 
Threadneedle Street, and, may I say, quite justly, Messrs. 
Mewées and Davis have done a large amount of work for 
the bank, and they have been designing our branches at 
Brussels, Antwerp, and by no means least, our head 
office in Lothbury. Mr. Gale, our premises manager, had 
already suggested to Mr. Davis that if he got a medal 
for the Threadneedle Street building, what was he going 
to get for Lothbury? I am afraid we are not aware of the 
conditions of your Institute, but I understand that one 
medal is deemed sufficient, and as Mr. Davis is on the 
Selection Committee, that rules Lothbury right out. But 
I assure you we are all delighted with our Lothbury 
building; the final change into it has been made to-day, 
and, personally, I have worked there in great comfort. 

I do not think, Mr. President and ladies and gentle- 
men, that I want to detain you any longer, but I would 
like, in conclusion, to convey the hearty congratulations 
of the bank to Mr. Davis and his partner, Mr. Gage, and 
to thank your Council, Sir, for having so kindly invited 
us here this evening. 

Mr. H.T. HOLLOWAY: Mr. President, ladiesand gen- 
tlemen, I desire, first of all, tothank you and your Coun- 
cil for having so kindly asked me to be present to-night on 
this unique occasion. I feel that I am speaking somewhat 
under false pretences, because my brother Ernest is the 
director of Holloway Brothers, entirely responsible for 
carrying out this work. But since you have asked me to 
reply on behalf of the firm I have very much pleasure in 
doing so. I can only say it has been a very real pleasure 
to us to be associated with this wonderful building. We 
think Messrs. Mewes and Davis fully deserve the honour 
which you have conferred upon them; their planning and 
general detail are extraordinarily good, and the enco- 
miums you have passed on their work are well deserved. 
We have had an extremely pleasant time as contractors 
working under them as architects, and they are archi- 
tects who thoroughly appreciate the efforts of their con- 
tractors, the efforts of their craftsmen and the efforts of 
their workmen; that is a thing which, I am glad to say, 
is occurring more to-day. 

I do not think I need say any more. It has been a very 
great pleasure to be present. I offer my sincere con- 
gratulations to Mr. Arthur Davis and Mr. Gage for the 
honour you have conferred upon them, and there is, of 
course, a certain amount of reflected glory, and for that 
we thank you, too. 
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VENOR ROAD DEVELOPMENT 
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The Architect 


GROSVENOR Roap. Sir Frank Baines. F.R.I.B.A.. Architect. 


STREET ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON 


BY MR. HOWARD ROBERTSON, S.A.D.G.. FORT B.A. 


A Paper Reap BEFORE THE Royav INsrirure or British ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY 30 NOVEMBER 1931 


THE PRESIDENT, DR. RAYMOND UNWIN, IN THE CHAIR 


ternational Illumination Congress brought 

thousands of people into the streets. It also 
brought, we are told, thousands of pounds of business 
into London undertakings. Transport, shops, hotels, 
restaurants, all benefited because engineers and 
architects had combined for a succession of nights to 
dramause the streets of London. 

Apart from a few set pieces, buildings provided the 
principal attraction. The architecture of streets and 
squares for a brief period held the centre of the stage. 
And people gazed with fresh wonder and delight at 
buildings which were mostly not new, and nearly all 
familiar—-so familiar that in their daytime aspect 
they are scarcely noticed. 

Novelty was certainly an element in this great 
popular success. But perhaps the real and uncon- 
sciously felt appeal of the floodlighting lay in the 
power of light and shade to transform familiar parts 
of London into the semblance of an ideal city, one in 
which all that is sordid is blotted out, and only the 
fine things left to yield their greatest value. 


TT floodlighting of buildings during the In- 


Most of the buildings which were floodlit were 
worthy of the effort expended on them—the more 
tentative designs were vitalised by heightened values 
of light and shade, and those which are masterpieces 
stood the test of emphasis. The floodlighting served 
to stress their virtues and to show that architecture, 
strong and bold, is a necessity in certain key positions 
of the city plan. 

But let us suppose that instead of upon St. Paul’s, 
the Tower, Big Ben, Thames House, Buckingham 
Palace, the engineers had turned their batteries upon 
the architecture of the Strand, Victoria Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and Tottenham Court Road? A 
few people might have come to scoff, and fewer still 
would have remained to pray—for the lights to be 
switched off. 

And yet, in the daytime, we accept without dis- 
may the architecture of these and other streets like 
them, architecture nearly always dreary and often 
ugly, coarse, mean-spirited, pretentious, or vulgar. It 
is the streets of the last 70 years which are the true 


offenders. They remind us, in our lucid moments, of 
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Architectural Review 
**The degradation to which our beloved art of 
architecture has been subjected.” 


Tue Stranp, Lonpon. 


the degradation to which our beloved art 
of architecture has been subjected. And by 
their multitude, their air of settled famili- 
arity, they induce the coma and lethargy from which 
neither public nor architects can rouse themselves 
without immense effort. 

For mediocrity has its lure, especially for a nation 
like ourselves, an easy-going people, lovers of com- 
promise, affable, and comfortably lazy in mind. We 


are born amateurs, and we have an initial mistrust of 


the professionally competent. So, something of the 
crude, naive quality in our most ordinary street archi- 
tecture appeals to us. We are inclined to look at 
some of our more outrageous nineteenth century 
specimens as character pieces, contributing a little to 
the “charm of Old London.”’ We enjoy somewhat 


whimsically the puerility of muddled composition, 
and smile good-naturedly at totally undigested detail. 
The fellows who designed these buildings were un- 
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skilful, but were they vicious? And we only rebel with 
real conviction against evident and commonplace 
cunning as purveyed by the commercial shopfitter or 
architect who is obviously “‘period’’ or “‘moderne” 
with equal facility for his own base ends. 

Nevertheless, the time has come today for uncriti- 
cal good nature to give way to a quality of mind more 
positive, for lazy toleration or perverse relish to be re- 
placed by a touch of civic pride. The largest city in 
the world has a right to expect a contribution of tech- 
nical trained skill in the future architecture of its 
streets. 

To achieve a broader view of our past and present 
achievement one should absent oneself for a month or 
so abroad, and return to try and capture something 
of the first original impressions of the newcomer. One 
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should approach London by train passing through 
dingy acres of tiny doll-like houses and forests of cowl- 
capped chimneys vomiting potential fog. Almost im- 
mediately is a redeeming feature, for in these brick- 
lined streets of the outskirts there is a certain unity: 
the houses are true to type. But one notices how small 
is their scale. Compare the entry into London with 
the approach to Paris, flanked by cliff-like apartment 
houses, their fagades so often rich with carving and 
wroug!it iron, and their unfinished rubble flanks as 
sinister as a lofty prison wall. 

Arriving at Charing Cross, there is the Strand. In- 
numerable signs everywhere, lettering on the win- 
dows of every floor, more lettering spiked to the 
facades; bad lettering most of it, of a hundred differ- 
ent types, with each tenant proclaiming his name as 
often as possible in every conceivable alphabet. Why 
is every individual small tenant who wishes to do so 
allowed to write his name on the glass of his window, 
and every big one permitted to scrawl it across the 
facade? What architecture can stand up against this 
eruption of sign writing? How would the rue de 
Rivoli look if all the signs of the Strand descended like 
locusts in a single night to blight its dignity? Signs by 
all means, but as part of the design. 

Back of the lettering of the Strand, the buildings. 
A heterogeneous collection; amongst them a few 
which are tolerable, but unsufficiently united to con- 
trol the general atmosphere of muddle. No unity of 
conception; here an attempt at modernism, there a 
particle of Adam. Obviously there exists no com- 
munity of thought amongst the designers. The indi- 
viduality of the untrained triumphs; each architect 
is for himself, and too often there is no real architect 
at all. Nevertheless there broods over this Strand of 
ours an atmosphere which is comforting to certain 
moods. Its architecture is reassuringly low-brow, its 
buildings are such as to make you feel at ease if by 
chance your clothes are creased, your boots unpol- 
ished, and your nails unkempt. The Strand and its 
brother, the Charing Cross Road, are streets of the 
grubby-collar man. They cater to our occasional in- 
structive rebellion against order and tidiness. Only 
the efficient comfort of the big new buses is there to 
show that good design is not necessarily unfriendly, 
and that to be comfortable one does not need to be 
slovenly. 

If you arrive at Victoria, you may perchance be 
driven through Belgravia. There you will see another 
London. Stucco fronts and an impression of gener- 
ous scale, even though these nineteenth century 
houses are actually smaller than most commercial 
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buildings. An imposing architecture, prosperous and 
a little smug, suggestive of material prosperity and 
butlers. 

And here, by contrast with the Strand, is cohesion, 
a sense of dignity and manners good, if occasionally 
pompous. 

Like many of the residential centres, Belgravia en- 
joys in its architecture a unity which is lacking in the 
commercial streets. In Kensington, in Bloomsbury, 
you find similar sections of residential London marked 
with this same unity, which is not necessarily pro- 
duced by repetition, but is the outcome of kinship in 
thought and aim. There are the squares which are 
often complete entities; there is the Regent’s Park 
district with many charming variations on a clearly 
stated theme of dignity. But today in these quarters 
we find, also, sudden contrasts, big new blocks of flats, 
or shops, utterly different from the older architecture 
of the neighbourhood, and what is more significant, 
completely different from each other. New buildings 
all, but designed by men who apparently have shared 
no common ground of expression. 

In the past, residential London has evidently been 
built up in large sections, during successive periods, 
which were dominated by schools of thought, result- 
ing in widespread adherence to the style of the day. 
The commercial architecture of these periods has 
today largely vanished, in the manner of Nash’s Re- 
gent Street, leaving the residential streets and squares 
comparatively intact, and while the problem of do- 
mestic architecture has remained sufficiently static to 
permit of some continuity between theold street archi- 
tecture and the new, the design of the commercial 
building has no genuine roots in the past. 

If we glance at other cities, we see that we are not 
alone in our difficulties. The architecture of Paris, 
the city most unified in her buildings through con- 
tinuity of style, material, scale, building laws, and 
more important still, the training of her architects, is 
today losing something of this quality. Some of the 
new architecture is making a break with the past, and 
there is a fairly sharp cleavage visible on the horizon. 
The streets of Paris may tend to become, like London, 
an exhibit of individual efforts and ideals in architec- 
tural expression. 

But others of our difficulties in London are peculiar 
and deep-rooted. This vast city is, in the main, 
planned without grandeur; it is a collection of dis- 
tricts, and the scale of the layout of our streets is ap- 
propriate to this sectional planning and to the small 
scale buildings which in the past have largely domin- 
ated. The finest scale in London has been that of 
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some of her enclosed squares and spaces, particularly 
those of the later eighteenth century. 

Today we are in process of changing scale. Needs 
of commerce, of living, demand bigger buildings, 
shops, offices, flats. Our transport needs are exacting 
bigger vehicles. So buildings and vehicles increase in 
bulk, and the proportion of both outgrows the width 
ofour thoroughfares. .As buildings increase in height, 
some of the finer relationships with the width of thor- 
oughfares have been destroyed. Regent Street is a 
case in point, and Kingsway offers in its proportions 
of width to height an equality which is deadening to 
erandeur. 

This change of scale which is in process is one of our 
architectural difficulties, and another is our unpre- 
paredness to cope architecturally with the suddenly 
more urgent demands of modern business. 


The Architect 


Procapitty, LONDON 
Messrs. Mewés and Arthur J. Davis [F.] 1913 


We have built up in England architectural tradi- 
tions as fine as any in domestic and ecclesiastical work 
and by no means negligible in civic buildings, but in 
certain fields we have failed to realise that tradition 
is formed as the result of successful experiment. 

Narrowness of outlook and lack of imagination at 
the time of the Revival killed the Gothic at the time 
when its constructive principles might have become a 
source of inspiration for design appropriate to modern 
frame construction; and, for one cause and another, 
we find ourselves today witha style which, for the sake 
of simplicity, we will call Georgian, as our generals 
accepted national expression. 

But the Georgian style was never developed on thi 
basis of the structure or the requirements encoun- 
tered today in modern commercial buildings, and 
the best efforts to adapt it serve only to illustrate its 
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limitations. Sir Edwin Lutyens, for instance, is a 
master in handling it; he has never designed a single 
building which was uninteresting. But his skill is the 
most satisfying in those buildings to which his char- 
acteristic type of expression, a free “Georgian,” is 
best suited. Even the finest architects, who are ac- 
customed to clothe their structures in a certain style 


of dress, are sooner or later faced with the question of 


whether the time has not come to change their tailor. 
And more especially in commercial buildings, all 
architects need to forget their favourite themes and 
to examine their problems in a fresh and fundamental 
way. 

Structural emancipation from limitations permits 
today wide license. Immense spans, vast areas of glass, 
may be demanded, and call for expression. Require- 


C3 


ments tend to become more and more specialised, and 
it is doubtful whether there is a great future for the 
uniform screen type of fagade treatment which marks 
certain phases of traditional street architecture. 


The uniform architecture of certain sections of 


Bath or the rue de Rivoli and the Place Vendéme in 
Paris, with its inevitable restrictions on the use of the 
building behind the architectural screen, is an ex- 
ample ofa form rarely feasible today. In building the 
Place Vendome anew, it would really be more in 
accord with modern requirements to provide merely 
floorsand stanchions, settle the roof lines, and leave the 
facades to be filled in from top to bottom within those 
guiding lines in much the same way as a ground-floor 
showroom is left to be subdivided and faced according 
to the tenant’s requirements. At the moment only 
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the ground and mezzanine floors of new buildings are 
thus left to be completed. The future may perhaps 
witness the subsequent erection of the total facade 
screen to suit the expression of the individual purpose. 

The abandonment of the uniform street treatment 
of the type exemplified in sections of Regent Street 
results in the loss of certain elements of cohesion and 
grandeur. Each building ina street tends to become, 
as is already the general rule, a separate unit. But 
if there can be control of main lines, an insistence on 


the importance of a prope junc. 
tion with contiguous facade. and, 
above all, a greater comm). nity of 
outlook between archite.:s. the 
chances of failure would be ©: catly 
lessened. Many Parisian treets 
composed of individual .cades 
have an ensemble of unit. due 
to a tradition in the observance 
of certain principles and |) the 
habitual use of stone as a ‘nate- 
rial for facing. The Parisian 
facade takes cognisance the 
support of its neighbour ; the cen- 
tres of buildings are not unduly 
stressed—thus avoiding a repeti- 
tion of detached points o! em- 
phasis—and a certain community 
of feeling between the designers 
of different ages and schools is stil] 
evident even in these days of rapid 
changes. 


London street architecture were it 
possible for the buildings in 
selected streets to be allocated to 
architects of similar tendencies. It 
would be fairly easy to name a 
dozen architects of the ** modern” 
persuasion who would put toge- 
ther, in a row, a dozen or more 
individual frontages, each to their 
own clients’ requirements, yet 
forming a harmonious ensemble; 


designs of members selected from 
the “traditional” group. The 
; trouble arises when the functional 
The Architect modernist is working alongside the 

man who detests this type of work, 

and means to say so with all the 

emphasis of columns and_pedi- 

ments. Team work is essential to 

the success of street architecture, and it is because 
so much new building in Amsterdam, Berlin, and 
even New York, has been handled by architects with 
a certain similarity of ideals and training—in most 
cases with modern tendencies—that the street archi- 
tecture of these cities has outstripped our own in 
unity of conception as well as in vitality and interest. 
Behind diversity of form and treatment peer the 
possibility of discord and harmony in the essential 
approach to design, and the result is either war or 
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peace. | agades vertical, fagades horizontal, facades 
pattern. i, may all join together in street harmony if 
their ¢: sign :s imbued with the same spirit. Form is 
an important factor, but more so still are the founda- 
tions of character. 

Mu. 1 attention is being paid today to questions of 
direc: nal form in street architecture. We may read, 
for in-iance, that all the most modern continental 
work 's horizontal, while the best expression of the 
skysccaper is vertical. 

Thise sweeping statements are only half-truths. 
The Daily News building in New York, by Raymond 
Hood and Fouilhoux, is vertical; the fagade of the 
McGraw-Hill building, by the same architects, is 
designed as a pattern. Erich Mendelsohn appre- 
ciates the value of horizontals in his ‘‘Schocken’’ 
shops. but employs pattern in his **Metal Workers 
Union” building. Horizontal, vertical, pattern, the 
expression is the outcome of consideration of position, 
purpose, construction, and the study of form. The 
present cult of ** Horizontalism ”’ is probably due to 
the growing popularity of the cantilever system of 
fagade construction and the desire in certain cate- 
gorics of buildings to obtain continuous unobstructed 
windows. The stressing of the horizontal lines in 
fagades such as the “Europa House,” constructed on 
normal modern methods and with windows of normal 
spacing, is probably a recognition, expressed in form 
and line, of a latent structural possibility, for new 
forms of structure introduce themselves into decora- 
tive and surface treatments today as motifs in the 
same way as they have done in the past. For instance, 
the design of a French cathedral doorway echoes in 
arch and gable form the structural theme of the 
vaulted nave and pointed roof. 

On the question of street design in detail there is 
room for papers galore to be delivered. The vexed 
questions of tall buildings, of control of elevations, of 
zoning, all enter into the theme, but, even amongst 
the chaos of undetermined planning, the ship will 
be saved if individual design be uniformly of high 
standard. 

There will always be room for a few exceptional 
buildings—the dandies of architecture, the freaks, the 
throwbacks. Gladly we may welcome them, provided 
they be genuine and frank in their purpose. Equally 
may we enjoy the gaiety of Tudor “ Liberty’s,” 
the reflecting granite of its black-faced neighbour, 
Ideal House, and the trim modernity of Crawford’s. 
These buildings have their value as points of em- 
phasis or colour. We may prefer them to the pom- 
pous and “‘big boys”’ of the City, the Cyclops archi- 
tecture of finance, fat, aggressive, and blindly groping 
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towards a future empty ofeverything except an alarm- 
ing durability. In much of this serious work there is 
no promise for anything except colossal expenditure 
of money; no contribution of pleasure, gaiety, or 
deep message to the citizens of London; its inspiration 
seems to be almost completely material in its essence. 
It is this class of building which gives point to the 
gibe of Eric Gill in his book on Clothes: ‘The wood 
construction of an ancient Grecian villa, having be- 
come the ornamental stonework of the Parthenon, 
becomes in its turn the absolute law of three centuries 
of London architects.” 

The task of the architect is easiest when his build- 
ing stands either completely isolated or by circum- 
stance more or less detached. And there is no de- 
traction from the merit of success in calling attention 
to the fact that the bulk of the buildings which have 
been distinguished in the award of the R.I.B.A. 
London Architecture Medal are buildings of this type. 

The medal was first awarded in 1922 to Mr. 
Curtis Green, A.R.A., for Wolseley House, in Picca- 
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dilly. Succeeding awards have been to Frank T. 
Verity, for the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, to F. H. 
Greenaway and J. E. Newberry, for the Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents Institute, to Sir Edwin Lutvens, 
R.A., for Britannic House, to Hubert Lidbetter, for 
the Friends’ House, Euston Road, to Sir Giles Scott, 
for Chester House, Clarendon Road (his own home), 
to J. Murray Easton and Howard Robertson, for the 
Hall of the Royal Horticultural Society, to H. Perey 
Adams, C. H. Holden and Lionel G. Pearson, for 
Underground House, and this year to Arthur Davis, 
for the Westminster Bank in Threadneedle Street. 

A glance at some of these buildings shows that the 
Jurv for the Medal, composed of architects and lay- 
men, has had no prejudice and no concern beyond 
the recognition of good design in whatever manner 
of expression. There is no bias towards either tradi- 
tion or modernism; the award appears to go to 
achievement recognised on a catholic basis. Each 
building is reckoned as outstanding in its merits as a 
contribution tostreet architecture. The Jury is aware 
that the human ideal is a changing one. 

No thoughtful person, in comparing Mr. Davis’s 
Westminster Bank with, say, Underground House, 
will fail to recognise a difference of problem which 
may help to explain a difference of expression. In 
the design of both buildings the architects have sought 
to imbue fagades with the most appropriate charac- 
ter. Mr. Davis finds it in a sensitive rendering of a 
traditional theme. Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pear- 
son in their lofty office building find no useful pre- 
cedent in antiquity, even had they the mind to seek 
one. It is dangerous to prophesy as to what would 
happen were today Mr. Davis to tackle the Under- 
ground Building, and the architects of this were to 
attempt to remodel Mr. Davis’s Bank. But in all 
probability the characteristic viewpoint of each archi- 
tect would toa large extent remain expressed; each 
would design a good building, but they would be 
different from those we now see before us. 

In comparing the work of past years for the London 
Architecture Medal, the basic harmony existing be- 
tween things of quality remains apparent, but there 
is, nevertheless, evidence of divergence as to methods 


of expression, and this is a reflection of the period of 


transition through which we are passing. Not! ne jx 
less to be desired than formula for design, or (1) sup 
pression of individuality. Yet strong directiy he 
common acceptance of certain guiding pris: 


should, and probably will, ultimately govern and 
bring our modern street design more into an e jres- 
sion of national team work, to the ultimate | efi 
of British architecture. Ahead of us lie, noc subt. 
structural and economic developments whic! may 
relegate our present-day discussions of style) thy 
realm of dead and useless things. Should \— dis- 
cover new methods of walling, factory pre).ired, 
lighter and cheaper structural frameworks, sould 
our traflic arrangements include two-level ci: ula- 
tion, we may see Oxford Street on stilts, an! the 
Charing Cross Road lined with walls of clean, &) -am- 
ing glass in white and colour. When so much «/ the 
fagade is already glass, why not the remainder 

My role is not that of a prophet; but should cras- 
tic changes take place in materials and structure. it 
is Clear that much of the architectural baggage \ hich 
we carry will be jettisoned. The essential principles 
of design will remain, and perhaps our street archi- 
tecture will enter into a new and far superior pliase. 

No country can today plume itselfon triumphant 
outstanding achievement in architecture. Transition, 
tentative searching, make such results impossible. 
though we in England have gone a considerable cis- 
tance in the past few vears towards restoring the lustre 
of a somewhat tarnished architectural prestige. But 
there ismuch sull to be done, and could it be more fully 
realised that good street architecture isin fact a power- 
fulengine ofactual material prosperity, public opinion 
would be far less tolerant of mean design. 

Towards the establishment of a higher standard 
Mr. Arthur Davis and his late partner, Mewés, have 
greatly contributed by their scholarship and taste. 
In their banks, the Hudson Bay building, the 
Morning Post building, and the Ritz Hotel, they have 
walked in the company of the most polished of their 
contemporaries. It is fitting that a paper on street 
architecture should coincide with the recognition by 
their colleagues of work which has been, and will 
always remain, a potent influence for the mainten- 
ance of quality. 
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Vote of Thanks 


Vip IC ENNETH CLARK (Curator of the Ashmolean 


Mus: _ Oxford Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men | icel itis a very great honour to me to move a 
vote thanks to Mr. Howard Robertson for this de- 
light ©! and extremely witty paper; it is also a very diffi- 


cult. ‘lice for me, because I cannot criticise. seeing that I 
eres with every word he said. Otherwise I should have 


tries {o say some things of service. Also I speak as a lay- 
mar. and I know that to architects the criticisms of lay- 
men are apt to sound very empty and hollow; things 
which to laymen seem interesting and which appear to 
be o:iginal ideas are the commonplaces of architectural 


discussion. One thing must have struck us all: that the 
buildings which Mr. Howard Robertson picked out as 
successful samples of street architecture were nearly all 
units. Even though they had difficult sites, they were 
centres: they stood, more or less, by themselves: the 
Friends’ House, Underground House, and so on. They 
presented the ordinary difficulties that architects have to 
contend with, and not the special problems of street archi- 
iecture. These street architecture problems seem to arise 
when houses have to be set in rows. The problem of resi- 
dential houses is one which architects have had to solve 
for hundreds of years. But when shops and big buildings 
have to be put in rows, and especially this applies to 
shops, we come, it seems to me, to a problem which is 
pracucally insoluble. ‘The big commercial firm insists on 
its building making its mark and standing out, but all the 
laws of architecture and of esthetics insist on a building 
being part of a controlled design—that problem is one 
which can only be solved by an esthetic dictatorship, by 
a sort of architectural Mussolini. The problems of shop 
architecture are in themselves extremely great: the difh- 
culties of placing the building on a weak foundation. Al- 
most all the big buildings in the past have been placed on 
i strong foundation, with heavily marked indentations 


or rusticated work. Now, the street must be composed of 


large buildings which are resting on sheets of glass. That, 
I say, is one of the great problems of street architecture. 
Another concerns not only shops, but all big buildings: 
offices and flats, and of those Mr. Howard Robertson 
also spoke; the fact that they are to be placed in streets 
which were not designed to take them, streets which were 
supposed to receive low buildings and have a low cross- 
secuon. It seems that here is an almost hopeless problem, 
because if we try to raise buildings so as to form an inter- 
esting cross-section, we are accused of shutting out light 
and air. So we raise them as highaswecan, and produce a 
square cross-section, whichis the dullest form youcan have. 

Streetarchitecture is the branch of the art which, above 
ill, requires control and subordination, and I see no 
prospect of that at present. Though architects may wish 
10 work together, commercial firms will always try to stop 
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them doing so. We are as yet a long way from having a 
Ministry of Fine Arts or anything of that sort, which will 
help architects towards this. 

I beg, therefore, to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Howard Robertson for the paper he has read us on Street 
Architecture. 

Mr. CHALTON BRADSHAW [F.] : Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to me to second this 
vote of thanks and to express to Mr. Howard Robertson 
the sense of our indebtedness to him for his most in- 
formative paper, and for his analysis of the limitations 
which determine the character and the general form of 
present-day architecture. For my own part, I always tee! 
that in discussing these present-day tendencies architects 
are a little inclined to overlook the existence of the 
building owner or the client. The influence of this very 
important person is, as so many architects know, often 
very far-reaching. In so many cases the client, whether 
he be the owner of a large shop or the director of a bank, 
has reached a decision on the question of what the build- 
ing must look like. That influences him in choosing his 
architect, and eventually leads to his getting what he 
wants. Sometimes, as we have seen from these illustra- 
tions, he insists that the building shall be half-timbered, 
or, if he lives in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, as Mr. Davis said, he may be decided in his mind 
that his architect must respect the style of the neighbour- 
ing buildings. Or again, as some of the slides appeared 
to show, he may care little or nothing for architectural 
manners, and may seeksomethingentirely new. ‘There isa 
commercial advantage in novelty, in newness (and we must 
recognise it), which does not always lead to good archi- 
tecture. In Paris we see efforts to draw attention to small 
shops with very narrow fronts by astonishing and often 
vulgar architectural treatment. Itisonly fairtoremember 
that while the architects who receive this award may have 
their own convictions in these matters, they have also a 
duty to their clients and they have a duty to their archi- 
tectural neighbours. Mr. Howard Robertson has men- 
tioned many different buildings which have received this 
award. The Jury, itis obvious, has had to bear in mind 
not changes in fashion, but varying conditions of site 
and requirements. Apart altogether from differences in 
style, there is, clearly, a difference between good and bad 
architecture, and in this respect, as our lecturer has told 
us, the Jury have shown no prejudice: they have awarded 
the Street Architecture Medal again this year to a build- 
ing which not only adequately fulfils its requirements, but 
which is also worthy to take its place in the fine success- 
ion of good buildings which are the national heritage of 
our country. 

Mr. J. ALAN SLATER [F.]: There is one point of 


possible interest which has not been touched on with re- 
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gard to street architecture which has undoubtedly influ- 
enced and always will influence that branch of our pro- 
fession, and that is the present system of land tenure and 
leases. I happen to be the architect of a small London 
estate, and I have that problem brought before me con- 
tinually. When I look through my register of houses on 
this estate I find the leases fall in at different dates; for 
one little house at one time, for its neighbour perhaps 20 
years hence, and for the house on the other side of the 
road ten years hence. It is that sort of thing which inevit- 
ably prevents the planning and the designing of a street 
as a street. It is very seldom that one landlord controls a 
large area of property the leases of which fall in at the 
same date. Of course, in Regent Street we had anexample 
of that happy state of affairs; they were Crown Leases 
and they fell in at a specific date; and Regent Street could 
have been planned and designed as a unit simply be- 
cause of that fact. But in the majority of London 
streets the position is not so fortunate, and therefore 
unified planning of streets is impossible, or almost so. 
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Though one can doa little by foresight in the way of pro- 
viding that leases on adjoining properties shall coincide 
in date by prolonging one, so that the date of its expira- 
tion shall be about the same as its neighbour, there are 
always difficulties in so doing, and that is one of the root 
causes of lack of anything like a free hand in designing 
streets. ‘This is obviously one of the principal causes of the 
indiscriminate elevational treatment of the streets of Lon- 
don, that they have to be builtat different dates, piecemeal, 
for different owners, and to fulfil different requirements. 
I do not think very much can be done about it, except that 
people who have some control of the buildings in definite 
areas should do what they can in so ordering the develop- 
ment of the estate over which they have that control, 
that it may be re-built, when the time comes, in as large 
units as possible. 

As that point has not so far been touched on, I thought 
it was worth mentioning. 

Mr. MARTIN S. BRIGGS [F.]: I offer my congratu- 
lations to Mr. Howard Robertson on one of the most in- 
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teresting, and certainly one of the most amusing, papers I 
have ever heard delivered in this Institute. Mr. Howard 
Robertson is one of the few architectural speakers who 
contrives to be always amusing when he likes, without 
saying anything foolish; and as I have been listening to 
his appreciation and his occasional strictures on the build- 
ings he described I have been thinking that, though the 
Jury has had a difficult task each year in awarding a 
prize to the best fagade of the year in London, the fun 
will begin next spring, when the Jury of this Institute has 
to make up its mind as to the street fagade of its own new 
home. Imagine the winners of the Medals for eight years 
being in the last round for this competition; which of 
them will be chosen to represent the architectural spirit 
of the age? And is the new designer in Portland Place 
going to attempt to preserve good manners and catch the 
spirit of Portland Place—is he going to have an eye to the 
Langham Hotel at the end, to Broadcasting House, or is 
he to think of attempting to be in sympathy with Mr. 
Verity’s very charming flats? I think all of us are looking 


The Architect 


G. Val Myer [F.] 


forward with very great interest to the Institute’s decision 
in what, for them, will be the most important facade in 
London. 

Mr. GOULBURN LOVELL [4.]: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am very pleased indeed to have 
this opportunity of testifying to the early days of this 
young man when I knew him at the Paris Atelier, and it 
is very gratifying to me to find him developed, as he is, 
into a professor of architecture. | remember when Arthur 
Davis came to London, full of ambition and schemes, and 
as I say, it is very gratifying to an old fellow to find this 
young man and these other young men blossoming forth 
in the way they have, and so doing such credit to our 
early acquaintance and to the Institute. I can confirm 
what Mr. Bradshaw said. I cannot help thinking that this 
extraordinary feature which we see cropping up in the 
new movement must be attributed more to the commer- 
cial than to the artistic instincts. Property owners have 
the right to say what they want, and it is advertisement; 
if architects can be found who will produce something 
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striking, they answer the purpose for which they are en- 
gaged. And there is this further satisfaction: that efforts 
are being made to educate the public, and interest the 
public as to what is good in architecture. And I am afraid 
that we in the Institute must go plodding along, and hop- 
ing for something better to happen. 

Mr. MICHAEL WATERHOUSE [4A.]: Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen, I should like what I have to 
say to be considered not as a contribution to a discussion, 
which we were called upon to make, but rather as a con- 
tribution to the evening’s entertainment. It is this: to 
endorse something which Mr. Howard Robertson said 
towards the end of his very delightful lecture, and to say 
that if it were in any way possible to award the Street 
Architecture Medal in a quasi-posthumous manner, | 
should like to see it awarded to an earlier building by the 
same firm, namely, the Ritz Hotel, which I have always 
considered to be one of the most graceful and beautiful 
buildings in the streets of London today. 

Mr. J. D. HOSSACK [4.]: I hope Mr. Howard 
Robertson will forgive me if, in spite of the extent to 
which I have enjoyed his clever paper, I say I came here 
to see my old chief receive this Gold Medal, as I have had 
the pleasure of working on the building in Mr. Davis's 
office. I therefore feel a kinship tonight, which reminds 
me of the story of the Maori Chieftain who was attending 
a Scottish dinner in New Zealand. ‘The Maori Chieftain 
said, “I, also, have Scottish blood in my veins ; two 
generations ago your country sent out to my country a 
missionary, and my grandfather ate him,” and so have I 
digested some of the knowledge of the firm, one could 
not be within the reach of such influence without doing 
that. I propose to tell you something about the inner 
side of Mr. Davis's office. ‘There are delightful things to 
look back upon. I can tell you that it was a very pleasant 
office to work in. [ remember Mr. Davis coming in, after 
lunch, with a cigar between his fingers, and his thumbs 
in his waistcoat and saying “I’ve got a splendid idea, we 
will work out something good”; then he would produce a 
delightful sketch, and you would feel all enthusiasm to 
give effect to it. But two days afterwards the cigar ap- 
parently did not taste so good, so all had to be done again. 
But he never minded how much trouble it cost him, he 
worked away until he had got what he wanted. I must 
make a confession. I stole something from him. I have 


got a sketch which he did when he made that charming 


entrance to the Westminster Bank; it was done at a golf 


club, when he was supposed to be playing golf. I shall 
keep it and make a lot of money out of it some day! 
There are many others here who, no doubt, want to 
speak, so I will only say I do not stand here as a judge of 
Mr. Davis's architecture, there are others who will com- 
ment on that, but I am a judge of character in the man. 
I know he is a big man; he always talked in a big way. 
He would never let petty details stop a big scheme; he 
would say “Don’t worry about that, this will work out all 
right.” I say Mr. Davis is a big man, because I know 
something about his character—I think his building de- 


signs show it. I think, also, that in honouring M) Davis 
you have conferred an honour on the Institute. | offer 
my hearty congratulations. 

Mr. F. E. TOWNDROW : want, sir, one 
word. Mr. Howard Robertson has spoken on this subject 
in a very able way. It is a dreadfully serious s ibject, 
though he made us feel that it was not. He said some- 
thing to the effect of our being all allowed to e€Xpress our 
individuality. Iam sceptical about that. The ho. vor of 
the last hundred years has been individuality: ++ was 
touched on recently by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. | feel 
definitely that we must think as a nation, and not pay so 
much attenuon to individuality in our art. Architecture 
must not be so much concerned about individu.lity as 
unity. If we were to take each of the buildings svlected 
by the Institute and put them in a row, we shou!d get 
something of the chaos there is in the Strand, not \ulgar 
chaos, but disturbed. Put one gem of one ray screne 
beside another gem of another ray serene, and sce the 
result. Mr. Chalton Bradshaw did not bring forward 
the definite point that we have in England a Roya! Fine 
Art Commission; that Commission should settle a nuniber 
of these points, not in a public way, but as a quasi-)ublic 
function which could be conferred upon it. Then these 
things would not offend so much. 

There is a future before us, which was outlined in imore 
sterling times. When Mr. Snowden brought forward his 
idea of a land tax he foreshadowed the time when al! the 
land should belong to the nation, and some day we may 
vet that unity of architecture when we are all members 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Mr. J. MURRAY EASTON [F.]: What the last 
speaker said moves me to rise and say that all the pictures 
which the lecturer has shown, and all that we know of 
present-day architecture proves that we have not reached 
the time when we can make any synthesis. Synthesis at 
the present time is impossible, and it cannot be torced 
upon us by a Commission of Fine Arts, or commercially 
or otherwise. Synthesis can only come gradually, and 
when it comes it will be from below rather than trom 
above. ‘The large buildings of the future will be, as they 
are at the present time, generally directed by the nominces 
of large estate agents, who will choose from among good, 
and indifferent, and modern and classical architecture, 
and choose something combining tactfully the better 
points of all present-day architecture, and they will be 
nearer to the public taste than we are. I think all we can 
do at the present day is to work out individually our own 
salvation. ‘The present social condition is rather in chaos, 


and | do not think you can expect the architecture of 


to-day to reflect unity when there is chaos behind it. 
Unity will evolve later. What Mr. Briggs said about the 
R.I.B.A. building is true; It would have been nice if the 
Institute could have built it thirty years hence, that is, 
when we might have a better chance of unity. 

The PRESIDENT: We have had a very interesting 
discussion on the paper which Mr. Howard Robertson 
has given us. I have only one point to add. I think, from 
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what has beer said about commercial companies desir- 
ing newness, WE might venture to warn some of these 
companies that if they do clamour for this advertising 
value ancl excessive newness, they are a little liable to 
find the:msc!\cs in the position of the social climber who 
turns up «i Ascot in last year’s mantle; and they may find 
in the end that they have not had a very good advertise- 
ment. 


Dr. L >. WIN then put the vote of thanks to the meeting 
and it as carried by acclamation. 


Mr. ROBERTSON |[F.|: In reply, Mr. 
Presidest, ladies and gentlemen, it is customary to do 
what | am going to do now, and that is, refer to the 
Secretary, who always writes to the lecturer before his 
lecture is delivered saying that when he replies, if there 
are an points of outstanding interest he should deal with 
them, but that, generally speaking, his reply can last 
three or four minutes and be quite suflicient. All the 
points raised in this discussion have been so interesting 
that they are deserving of being dealt with at great length; 
but | will not do that, I will obey instructions. 

To deal with the last speaker first, Mr. Easton, my 
partner, | hope all estate agents in the room will have 
noted what he said, of course leaving out the name of the 
firm. 

The gentleman who has worked with Mr. Davis said 
things which were extraordinarily nice,and they obviously 
came from the heart; and I think that any architect who 
is being honoured and who receives a tribute of that 
kind, quite spontaneously, from someone who has worked 
with him, must be a very good man. 


Mr. Lovell spoke of advertisement. It reminds me of 


an article I read in the New ork Times, in which a news- 
paper reporter complained to a prominent architect that 
there were two great tendencies in modern buildings: to 
advertise and to build large. And the reply was that the 
Parthenon and St. Peter’s Cathedral were both adver- 
tisements. I wish Mr. Lovell could have gone turther 
and given us a solution, there are many minds here to- 
night ready to absorb it. 

Mr. Slater made an important point, that of the 
Leases. I think a Committee of the Institute might be 
set up to deal with that matter: I hope it will be on the 
next agenda. 

Mr. Bradshaw mentioned about the commercial ad- 
vantage of newness, and the faults of the client. The 
President said what was obviously true, that the client is 
to blame for all architectural sins. 

Mr. Kenneth Clark proposed the vote of thanks, and 
he is clearly a very modest man. For the benefit of those 
who do not know it, I would like to conclude by saying 
he is the author of one of the best written books I have 
ever come across, namely, The Gothic Revival. Anybody 
who has not got that book should run home and vet tt 
immediately, because it is an intellectual treat. 

And may I, as a matter of gratitude to those who have 
helped me with the slides, acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. Yerbury, Mr. E. R. Jarrett, and to the -Architec- 
tural Review for the pictures of the Strand, in that Journal’s 
gallant crusade against nastiness; and also to the Archilect 
and Building News for many of the pictures which we saw 
on the screen. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. | 
thank you for having listened to me so patiently. 
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UNVEILING OF THE 
PORTRAIT OF SIR BANISTER FLETCHER 


M.ARCH., F.S.A., P.P.R.I.B.A. 


PAINTED BY MR. 


The PRESIDENT: The second honour and 
pleasure which comes to me to-night is that of un- 
veiling the portrait of my predecessor, Sir Banister 
Fletcher. Sir Banister, as, I think, we all here know, 
is the distinguished son of a distinguished father, both 
of them having conferred great advantages upon 
architecture; they have made valuable contributions 
to the literature of the subject, and to the education 
of architects. Sir Banister has just added a notable 
volume which, I imagine, will long remaina standard 
work for the study of all architects. He has, in addi- 
tion to his great work as an architect, taken a pro- 
minent part in the honourable, though arduous, 
duties of the ancient Corporation of the City of 
London. He has served as their senior Sheriff, and 
has contributed to the maintaining of the highest 
traditions of the City. His name is already recorded 
in our annals several times as prize-winner and as 
President, and in the latter capacity he has guided 
the Institute through a difficult period and brought 
to completion the long campaign for statutory recog- 
nition. Those who have had the good fortune to serve 
under his presidency will long like to be reminded of 
him by this admirable portrait, for which we are in- 
debted to the skill and kindness of Mr. Glyn Philpot, 
R.A., whose absence from us to-night we regret. And 
when those who cherish the personal memories of 
Sir Banister, which are very keen and pleasant, grow 
fewer, this fine portrait will remain as one of the 
cherished possessions of this Institute to recall one of 
its distinguished Presidents. I have now very great 
pleasure in unveiling the portrait. 


Sir BANISTER FLETCHER (P.P.R.1I.B.A.): Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen: I am very much 
obliged to you, Mr. President, for the kind words which 
you have spoken about me. Of course, we know a good 
many of them are only those which are said on such 
occasions as this, but I do at any rate treasure, Sir, what 
you have said. I think your thanks are due to Mr. Glyn 
Philpot for undertaking to paint such a subject or such 
an object. I sat to him only six times, so I think you will 


GELIN PHILPOT, 


agree that he let me off very lightly; and he has produced 
what you see before you. I do not know whether he is 
very proud of it, but at all events he carried out your 
wishes, Sir, and he did the very best he could with the 
very poor material which was in front of him. I add my 
thanks, Mr. President, for his kindness in adding to the 
fine list of portraits which you have in your possession at 
the present time. 

And there I ought to end, except that I should like to 
say that this is the culmination of the hard labour to 
which you sentenced me some two years ago, labour 
which one must undertake if one fills the honourable 
position which you, Sir, now hold. The term is two years 
of hard labour, but believe me, my brother architects, it is 
a labour of love to act, as far as one can, for the benefit 
of the profession. It gives one an opportunity, which 
you, Sir, will understand, of getting to know the architects 
of all parts of the Empire, for, as doubtless you will have 
already realised, you are an uncommercial traveller. 
You go about from place to place, and you get to know 
the architects and their requirements in different parts 
of the Empire, in Scotland, in Ireland, and so on. And 
you will find, Sir, as I soon found, that such a work was 
impossible if you had not by you such a true friend of this 
Institute as lan MacAlister. It would be impossible for 
any man, however talented, to carry out the duties of 
this great office—and, believe me, gentlemen, it is a 
great office—without the guiding hand and the wise 
counsel of Mr. MacAlister, and I should like to include 
in this appreciation my thanks to the Staff, Mr. Spragg, 
the Assistant-Secretary, and Mr. Baker, the chief clerk. 

Those are my feelings, Mr. President, in appearing 
before you, as it were, for the last time (*‘ No”’). I carry 
away many memories of many friendships begun and 
continued in my two years of office ; and I shall keep 
those memories as one of the most cherished recollections 
of the time I passed as President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

The PRESIDENT: I will only say to Sir Banister that 
I have already realised the very able support the Presi- 
dent has on his left hand and his right hand in this chair, 
and that makes his duties very much easier than they 
otherwise could be. 

The President then called on Mr. Howard Robertson 
to read his paper on Street Architecture. 
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It is a pleasure to read and review a book of memoirs 
which unfolds the inner history of the Washington Plan. 
Few people realise the persistent agitation and education 
of the Senate that has been necessary to prevent Major 


L’Enfant’s great plan being wrecked in the early stages of 


the city’s development; and nobody worked harder to 


ensure the adherence to that plan than Mr. Glenn Brown, 


Secretary of the American Institute of Architects from 
1898 to 1913. This is manifest throughout the 580 pages 
of most interesting memoirs which, under eight subject 
headings, give a full history of the Capitol, the White 
House, the American Institute of Architects, the Park 
Commission and the National Commission of the Fine 


Arts, also the events which led up to the establishment of 


the American Academy in Rome. Not only did Glenn 
Brown work for the unity of the profession throughout the 
United States, but by his tact, courage and personality he 
obtained the sympathy of those in high places so that the 
necessary legislation was passed to finance some of the 
great projects conceived by L’Enfant. The author was in 
a fortunate position for obtaining access to all the original 
documents and plans relevant to the foundation of Wash- 
ington and the construction of its first public buildings, as 
two of his contemporaries were great grandsons of super- 
intendants on the old Capitol; no doubt he himself in- 
herited his zeal for good building from his great grand- 
father, who was clerk of works under William Thornton 

1761-1828), the architect of the Capitol, and of the 
Octagon, that treasured possession of the A.I.A. and its 
headquarters. After the burning of the Capitol and the 
White House by the British in 1814—an incident to our 
lasting shame—followed by unsatisfactory rebuilding 
schemes, a careful study of these buildings and the origi- 
nal designs was made by Glenn Brown: he was thus emi- 
nently fitted to assist the different architects, including 
McKim— who carried out the final restoration work. The 
full account of the ultimate development of these build- 
ings to their present condition has been published else- 
where by the author, and these accounts are now in- 
cluded in the work under review. 

The technical and financial difficulties connected with 
the erection of the great buildings in Washington are 


1860-1930 Memories. winning crusade to revive George 
By Glenn Brown. Washing- 


* 
Washington's vision of a Capital City. 
ton, 1931. Priv. prin. 


WASHINGTON PLAN* 


W. HARDING THOMPSON 


clearly explained by the author, but perhaps tl - matter 
of greatest interest is the series of short biographical notes 


on all the eminent statesmen, artists and engine ers that 
appear in these pages. Mr. Glenn Brown gives \ ‘vid pen 
pictures and biographical notes of such men Henry 


Hobson Richardson, President Roosevelt, Charles \Me- 
Kim (for whom the author had a profound love and 
admiration); Augustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor: Francis 
Davis Millet, painter and author, who went down with 
the ill-fated Titanic; Daniel Burnham, and a great num- 
ber of well-known men with whom Glenn Brown was in 
frequent contact. ‘Vhe author had good reason to know 
which of the Presidents of the Republic were sympathetic 
to art and to enhancing the beauty of Washington: tor 
he was often engaged in personal interviews at the White 
House. It is surprising to read that the late President 
Wilson had little interest in the beautification of his great 
city and he refused to interview anyone with reference to 
the Park Commission established by his predecessors in 
office. On the other hand, Roosevelt, the man of action, 
was a real force in maintaining a proper appreciation of 
the Washington Plan. No excuse is needed in giving the 
following long quotation, for it well conveys this Presi- 
dent's attitude to architecture and it is of particular in- 
terest to English architects in this present period of 
transition. On 16 November 191g, addressing the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters on “Nationalism in 
Literature and Art,” he said : 

But the greatest literature, the greatest art, must spring trom 
the soul of the people themselves. There must be leadership in 
the blossoming period, in any blossoming period, of any great 
artistic or literary nation. But if the art is genuinely national 
the leadership must take advantage of the life of the people. and 
must follow the trend of its marked currents. Greek art. like 
Gothic architecture, owed more to the national spirit than to 
any conscious effort of any group of men: and this is likewise 
true of the Greek and English literatures. On the other hand. 
Latin literature was not really an expression of the soul otf the 
Latin race at all, and this will seem strange only to the men 
who have not succeeded in freeing their thought from the 
narrow type of scholastic education prevalent in our universi- 
ties and schools up to the present day. Latin literature was 
merely an elegant accomplishment developed by small groups 
of Latin-speaking men who self-consciously set themselves to 
the production of a literature and an art modelled on Greek 
lines. It behoves us in the United States not to be content with 
repeating on a larger scale the history of commercial material- 
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of the -rea! Phenician commonwealth. This means that 
- ee in Atverica. if we do not develop a serious art and litera- 
a of o owr. Wwe shall have a warped national life. It is 
vecessary that we should draw on every hoard of 
qrnered Wisden and ability anywhere in the world of art and 
i vhether it be France or Japan, in Germany, Eng- 


eminent! 


literature. 


ind. Russia or Seandinavia. But what we get we must adapt 
AiG oes. Largely we must treat it as an inspiration to 
igi roductive work ourselves, so that we may develop 
tural sig our own lines. Merely to copy something 
ready sduced by another nation is probably useless. Now 
soem cutly right to try to add to our own development by 

e stu of great architecture and the great schools of paint- 
we oft. Old World. If we do not study them we shall never 
pa avthing worth having on our own side of the water. 
Bur ne acer the mere reproduction of a specimen of a great 
architecture nor the mere purchase of the product of a great 


school painting is of the slightest consequence in adding to 
he sum total of worthy national achievement, 

In o letter addressed to the American Institute of 
Architects in 1919, Roosevelt stated: 

[i is to our discredit that our governmental buildings should 
wy frequently be monuments of sordid ugliness. Let me add a 
most ¢ rnest plea to the architects themselves. Mere copying, 
mere imitation is as thoroughly unworthy in architecture as in 

ery other branch of art and life. . The need of avoiding 
che aberrations of false or artificial originality must not blind us 

the fact that unless there is real originality there can be no 
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greatness. To follow conventions merely because they are con- 
ventions is silly; the type of mind to which precedent becomes a 
purposeless but all-powerful fetish is that which regards as im- 
portant the denial that Shakespeare’s sonnets are sonnets be- 
cause they lack the conventional sonnet versification or number 
of lines. 

Mr. Glenn Brown throws much light on the great in- 
fluence of McKim on American architecture and his 
immeasurable contribution to the development of Wash- 
ington on sound lines. As an example of the outstanding 
personality of that great architect one need only mention 
that it was he who resisted the powerful railway company 
which contemplated wrecking the L’Enfant plan by 
rebuilding the station in the Mall, and he persuaded 
Burnham, who had already prepared a scheme for this 
station, to throw in his weight to advise the company to 
build elsewhere. Herein lies encouragement to us in the 
Charing Cross Scheme. 

The author of this book has provided a very complete 
record of his own long and busy life devoted to the public 
interest and in particular to one of the world’s most 
beauuful capital cities. In spite of a certain amount of 
repetition in the text, and the absence of plans, the author 
has been successful in his task of recording the history of a 
project that cannot fail to stimulate every statesman. 
town planner and architect. 


EVERYDAY THINGS 
A New Two New Epirions 


Eveaypay THINGS In GREECE. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell, Large Medium 8co. Londen: Batsford. 7s. Od. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE New STONE, BRONZE AND EARLY IRON 
\ces. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Second Edition. 
Crown London: Batsford. 

\ History oF Everypay THincs tv ENGLAND. By Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennell, Second Edition, Sixth Impression. Medium 
Sco. London: Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Reviewed by G. D. GORDON HAKE [F.}. 

Not only school children but thousands of mature age have 
welcomed the publication of these and other volumes by Mar- 
joric and C. H. B. Quennell, whose aim is to present history as 
an account of the life and work of the people with a vivid back- 
ground pieced together from existing knowledge. 
he second edition of Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages coincided with the publication of Everyday Things 
» Homeric Greece. The authors have therefore taken the oppor- 
tunity of comparing our own Bronze Age with that of Gr 
in the hope of making, as they state, ‘our own Heroic period 
more real and the other, that of Greece, less remote.” 


eece, 


lhe new edition of A History of Everyday Things in England has 
been enlarged not only in text but by the addition of some fifty 
new illustrations. Notable among these additions are the chap- 
ters on Castles and Pottery. The reconstructed drawings of the 
interior of the Hall in each century are typical of the attractive 
presentation of intimate knowledge which characterises the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Quennell. 


ARCHAIC GREECE. 


Phe main purport of this review is to welcome the second 
volume in the series on Ancient Greece. The first volume. 
Homeric Greece, reconstructed a solid background to the Iliad. 
and the Odyssey and rebuilt for the student the Mycenaean 
Civilisation. In Everyday Things in Archaic Greece the Quennells 
take us through the period from the conclusion of the 
Trojan wars in about 1180 B.c. to its culmination at the end 
of the Persian wars in the battle of Salamis in 480 B.c.. that 
historical landmark which decided the future trend of European 
civilisation. 

Naturally Herodotus, with his gossip, legend and history. 
supplies the material for the first chapter. His nine books are 
summarised and we are presented with more concrete facts 
and precise history as compared with the Homeric legend of 
the first volume. 

The remaining three chapters are devoted to the everyday 
things which formed the background. They are grouped under 
the headings of The Temple and The House: Life Inside the 
House and Life Outside the House. In this fascinating survey 
we are shown the large and the small: the temple and the house 
and their development from the same germ (a most useful 
chapter for the architectural student); the kitchen, the food, 
the pots and pans and the trimmings of the house; sculpture: 
music and sport. The section dealing with dress includes most 
interesting diagrams showing the difference between the 
Dorian and Tonian chiton and how the familiar folds fall natur- 
ally in either type from a square cut material. .\dmirable line 
drawings taken from vase paintings and sculptured monu- 
ments recreate the furniture of the period in a most realistic 
manner. 
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It is good to note the authors’ appreciation of the architec- 
tural quality of the sculpture of this period. One detects the 
modern critical standpoint, which sees in the best of these 
‘‘archaic”’ works the supreme expression of the sculptor’s art, in 
sucha commentas: ‘*... Draperies do not flutter in the wind. 
It has not yet come to life, and yet it is full of life. It is serene.”’ 
Perhaps in the second edition it will be possible to include an 
illustration of that masterpiece in bronze, the standing figure 
with arms outstretched, recently given the place of honour in 
the National Museum at Athens after its long rest at the bottom 
of the sea. 

The illustrations throughout are in the very best Quennell 
manner, notably the line drawings of the beautiful bas-reliefs 
of birds and beasts from the archaic room at the British 
Museum. The quality and economy of line is arresting in its 
sympathetic rendering of what is really unreproducible. 

Not the least of the constructive results of the publication 
of this series on Ancient Greece will be the widening of the 
interest taken in this great civilisation, whose legacy we still 
enjoy, by those who have neither the inclination towards, nor 
the opportunity of interpreting the fragmentary remains which 
are too often presented in a lifeless and prosaic form. We look 
forward to the publication of the third volume of the series, that 
dealing with Classical Greece. 

The format and general production are of the standard one 
associates with the house of Batsford. 


EXAMINATION BROCHURE : containing papers read... Pam. 
Sm. 4to, Lond. : Town Planning Institute (11, Arundel Street, 
London, W.C.2.) 1931. 35. 6d. 

Reviewed by W. HARDING THOMPSON |[F.}. 

There must be countless articles of real literary value hidden 
away in libraries between the covers of journals published 
by learned societies. However efficient may be the system of 
indexing and filing, it is a fact that the results of much valuable 
research pass into oblivion because the student cannot afford 
the time to struggle with numerous journals for the purpose of 
extracting the information of his particular subject. We must, 
therefore, congratulate the Town Planning Institute on their 
recent publication which contains a selected reprint of all the 
most valuable articles which have appeared in the Institute’s 
Journal during the past decade. 

For the modest sum of gs. 6d. the reader is given the accumu- 
lated results of practice and research in twelve papers by well- 
known authorities. These contributions include, for example, 
“The Planning of Mediaeval Cities.” by Mr. F. C. Mears; 
**Town Planning, City Planning, Urbanisme and Stadtebau,” 
by Mr. Montagu Harris; ‘‘Road Surface Design.”’ and a paper 
on *‘Water Supply as a Factor in Town and Regional Planning” 


5 De ember 1931 


by Mr. G. L. Pepler; and ‘‘The Establishment of M 


unici 
Airports in Great Britain,” by Major R. H. S. Mealing, ra 
Air Ministry. Captain W. E. James, city engineer a Welwyn 


has contributed a valuable paper on the “Engineeri:ig Aspects 
of Garden City Development’: complementary to this we are 
given Mr. Gaunt’s views on ““Town Planning with reference to 
Factory Development and the Distribution of Goods.” 

It is of much interest to recall the opinions of Professor 
Adshead in his paper on “Monumental Memorials” their 
relation and significance in the town plan, for this wa. written 
at a time when England was in the throes of the | iropean 
struggle, and there were few of us able to think cleariy on the 
basic principles of civic design. 

Mr. T. H. Mawson, that pioneer of landscape arci,itecture. 
contributes an article on one aspect of planning in whi: h he has 
a special and very wide experience. 

This publication is liberally illustrated and most opportune 
at a time when the examination system of the Town Planning 
Institute is being established on a wide and sound basis: but it 
is to be hoped that the somewhat misleading title of the book 
will not prevent it from reaching the town-planner in practice, 
who will find it as useful as will the student for whom it was 
published. 


BIRMINGHAM Civic SocreTy Report. October 1930-October 
1931. Sm. 40. [1931]. 15. 6d. 

This admirable report deserves publicity for more reasons 
than the simple one that it is an interesting record of work done. 
Many sides of civic life are touched by the approving or re- 
proving finger of the Society which works temperately and 
carefully in a way that shows that it is far beyond protesting 
infancy and is in every way a model of quiet effectiveness that 
should be watched by all similar societies. 

In the report are printed letters sent to the City Cemeteries 
Department and the Birmingham Monumental Masons urging 
the use of good local stones for graveyard monuments and the 
adoption of good forms of lettering. As a result of the Society’s 
efforts copies of a pamphlet on the subject are now being dis- 
tributed from all cemetery offices. 

A scheme, produced by the Society, for a new cemetery at 
Yardley, is also given. This has been accepted by the authori- 
ties. “*The object of this scheme,”’ says the report, *‘is to create 
more restful conditions of burial; more particularly in that part 
of the cemetery which has few or no trees to lessen the harsh 
effect of thousands of associated graves.’’ The Society deserves, 
and probably gets, the support of all far-seeing citizens of Bir- 
mingham, and is itself an encouragement to other cities to de- 
velop equally effective societies. 
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A pen and ink tracing by Mr. Keen from one of his pencil sketches 


AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY MR. ARTHUR hEEN [F.] 


was held in November at Blunt House, Oxted, of fifty 
to sixty pencil drawings by Mr. Arthur Keen. 

A necessary preliminary to any awakening of interest in the 
preservation of the English country scene is a truer realisation 
of what, in it, is worthy of preservation. It is certain that in 
every district removed from the immediate suburban ring of 
our great cities there still remain, almost unperceived and un- 
realised owing to their very familiarity, many small buildings of 
interest and beauty. 

The subjects of Mr. Keen’s drawings are the High Streets, 
the houses, cottages, and farms in and about Oxted and Limps- 
field, and the general impression given by the exhibition is that 
the neighbourhood is particularly fortunate in retaining still so 
many simple pleasant buildings. Even to those living in the 
locality the drawings came as something of a revelation. For 
the most part the houses are pre-Georgian; either half timber 
with brick filling, or brick with tile hanging. There are exam- 
ples of the Kentish fashion of projecting ends and recessed 
centre as at Batchelors Farm, Limpsfield, derived from the Hall 
houses where the centre portion was one storey only from floor 
to roof while the ends had two storeys. 

Some houses, like Tenchleys Manor and Stocketts Farm have 
stone mullioned windows and other remains of Elizabethan 
building. 

Almost all the roofs are of local tiles, and chimnies are in- 
variably generous and ample in size. Mr. Keen has drawn the 

High Streets with sympathy and discernment. They are both 


B the kindness of Sir Ernest and Lady Benn an exhibition 


comparatively steep so that the houses are on sharply descend- 
ing levels. The arrangement of these varying levels, casual and 
unplanned as a whole though they must have been, is full of 
interest. A narrow fronted house stands up to the pavement, 
next it is an L-shaped group with the narrow end touching the 
street and the long side parallel with the street but standing 
back from it. The space between is laid out as a garden on a 
terrace with steps down to the lower level at the end. Garden 
railings and steps to houses are continually varied and in- 
teresting. 

The drawings are of pencil and are intentionally simple and 
unaffected in style, without tricks or mannerisms in draughts- 
manship, but with a sensitive delicate character not unlike 
silverpoint. 

They are by no means merely topographical as the selection 
of points of view to give emphasis in grouping and the drawing 
of trees and accessories sufficiently proves. 

There is a discrimination between the different materials, the 
stone and brick, the weather boarding and tile hanging which 
shows true appreciation of old craftsmanship. 

The exhibition suggests the desirability of preparing such 
visual records in other localities. A small working society of 
architects, painters and photographers could be formed in al- 
most every country town for this purpose. A local exhibition of 
the drawings and photographs would be certain to stimulate 
the interest of the public in their own village or town, and the 
first step in the preservation of good buildings will then have 
been taken, W. H. ANSELL. 
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Correspondence 


THE NEW BUILDING 
73 St. James's Street. S.W.1, 


73 
26 November 1431. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL 

Dear Sir, 1 hope it is not too late to tesufy to the import- 
ance of giving to the new buildings of the R.I.B.A. offices a dis- 
tinciive character and dignity. It must and ought to be pro- 
foundly dignified. To produce the effect of dignity, let us remem- 
ber, that if we walk with our King, we preserve a respectful dis- 
tance from him. in recognition of Ais dignity. An altar rail has a 
similar origin. If we walk in the street, we find gentlemen give us 
plenty of room to pass. .And so we do the same to all when we 
can. Vherefore the new R.1.B.A. offices must not lean up against 
its neighbours. It must stand absolutely alone, ifonly three feet 
is between it and the adjoining buildings. though more would 
be much better. But to lean up against a stranger is not digni- 
fied. Faithfully yours, 

C.F. ANNeEstEY Voysey [F.| 


THE. PRESENT STATE OF ARCHITECTURE 


39. Church Street, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 
24 November, 
To the Editor, JouRNAL 

Str. Mr. Goodhart Rendel tells us that craftsmanship is in 
the last ditch. “Vhat may or may not be true; but if it is, it is also 
true that many other things also appear to be in the last ditch, 
and if one may judge from the amount of unemployment among 
architects, it would appear to be equally true to say that archi- 
tecture is in the last ditch. Our civilisation also looks very much 
as if it was in the last ditch. What the future has in store for us 
no one can say. But before we turn our backs on craftsmanship 
and surrender to the machine it might be just as well to look at 
all sides of the problem, or we may wake up one morning to find 
we have sold our birthright for a mess of pottage. 

At the present time the machine is carrying all before it, but 
we have no right to make the deduction that the machine will 
be finally victorious. Whether that will be the case or not de- 
pends entirely on whether our civilisation canbe stabilised along- 
side of the unrestricted use of machine. Personally, I can see 
no evidence whatsoever that anything of the kind is likely to 
happen. Those who differ from me do not do so because they 
have taken the trouble to think the problem through, but be- 
cause they have a faith in the ultimate beneficence of machinery. 
But it is to be observed that their faith is not the faith that 
removes mountains, but the faith of a dupe in a confidence 
trickster. 

The truth, is it is impossible to formulate any policy in 
regard to architecture which can have any permanence without 


first making up our minds as to the future of our civi!isation 
Will it continue to travel in the direction it has been tro velling 


for the last hundred and fifty years or has the limit been re iched? 
And if so. will our civilisation crash or shall we retrace « steps 
until we stand again on firm ground ? I am of the opini that 
it is only on the latter assumption that it can be stalvilised, 
though it may be questioned as to whether the facts \ ill be 


faced before it is too late. In these circumstances I suggest that 
it is not wisdom to surrender to the machine but to aim a. keep- 
ing our traditions intact in the hostile, social and economic en- 
vironment in which we have the misfortune to find ourselves: 
to keep alive the flame of tradition until happier times return. 
We have succeeded within certain limits in reviving architec- 
ture upon traditional lines, and our efforts have met with in- 
creasing appreciation by the public. Everyone IT meet hates 
modernist architecture and wonders whatever has overtaken 
the profession that it should want to exchange tradition for such 
tripe. No one asks us to surrender. Why then should there be 
so Many anxious to do so ? 

The only answer I can find is that they are obsessed with the 
notion that they ought to seek to make our architecture express 
the age in which we live. But surely no architecture worthy of 
the name can express the present age. Any architecture we 
approve would be orderly. Yet just in proportion as it is orderly 
it must fail to reflect the present age which is one of chaos. 
Ours is an age of spiritual, moral. intellectual, asthetic and 
economic confusion. For this reason the architecture of the 
speculating builder, because it faithfully reflects this confusion, 
is the only kind of architecture which may finally claim to be 
the expression of the age in which we live. For such reasons | 
submit that architecture ought to aim at being prophetic. But 
if it is to be prophetic it must be grounded on principles which 
are eternal and not on the quicksands of modernity. 

The great weakness of the profession is that few take the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with the best thought of to-day. 
If they did they would know that modernism is full of the 
emptiness of the east wind. **Modernism is not so much a deli- 
nite conviction or emotion as a rotting or deliquescence, a melt- 
ing and confounding of the outlines of thought, beliefs and 
desires, a going to slush of all values, a thawing and liquefaction 
of all that was hard and permanent in the world.”” I can under- 
stand the average man, without traditions behind him, who 
gets his mental food from the popular newspapers surrendering 
to modernism. but I cannot understand architects doing so: for 
we are in possession of a great tradition and ought to know 
better. Our aim should be to lead the world, not to follow it: 
to follow it is to invite contempt: it is to acknowledge no higher 
ambition than to be the tail of an industrial kite. 

ArtHUR J. Penty [F.]. 

P.S.—Is our new building to be Traditional or Modernist? 
If it is to be Modernist we shall be a laughing stock to the next 
generation. 
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THE JOURNAL CHANGES 


Edenhurst, Bedford Park. 
23 November 1931. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

Six. — Possibly it may appear an intrusion on my part as a 
veteral: now classed among the “Retired Fellows” (set on my 
shelf without a vote) to intervene about the alterations made in 
the "ect up” of the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. Anyhow I have not the 
least intention of disparaging your endeavours or indulging in a 
diatribe against well-considered improvements. 

[ recognise the taste manifested by enlarging the title lettering 
onthe new cover of the second number of the JOURNAL, but the 
cute criucism made by Mr. Alfred Foster | F.].in the concluding 
paragraph of his letter on page 62, remains unforgettable about 
the “vegetable tails of the cigarette-smoking heraldic lions,” 
given us by Mr. Eric Gill. 

However, be that as it may, one of your extracts quoted from 
another Fellow’s letter to the effect that the illustrations now 
being given “are improved out of knowledge” to me is inex- 
plicable. Their paucity and poverty in both the current issues 
cannot tail to belittle the credit of the R.I.B.A. JouRNaAL. This 
happens most unfortunately in connection with Mr. John 
Begg’s capital and appropriate appreciation of Sir Robert Lori- 
mer. the outstanding Scottish architect of his day. Such mar- 
ginal blocks. even if they were borrowed, are unworthy of the 
occasion at Conduit Street, the headquarters of British archi- 
tects. 

In my experience since I joined the Institute in 1876, the 
cight volumes of the ‘Nez Series” of the official TRANSACTIONS 
issued from 1885 onwards, possess a character far beyond the 
standard since adopted (William Henry White | F.] was, I think. 
ihe Editor then), and the illustrations have in permanent value 
not equalled since. Personally I have always been most grateful 
to the Council of that day for the generous manner in which my 
Paper on “Architectural Drawing” (February 1885) was co- 
piously accompanied by twenty inset plates of several double 
pages of typical examples of the art, with the result that subse- 
quent authorities, such as Joseph Pennell and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A.. quoted my paper, in their books, as standard 
references from the TRANSACTIONS, in connection with the sub- 

ject. Manifestly a mutual advantage all round. 

I fully realise the necessity of including journalistic records 
connected with “Allied Societies.” “Competition News.”* and 
particulars about current events. Also Iam cognisant of the in- 
creased cost of production, but the vast augmentation of the roll 
of membership (since the craze now legalised for Registration), 
and the additional revenue thereby, as well as from trade adver- 
tisements, the cost of better illustrations ought to be possible 
now—a far-sighted transaction certainly well worth while. as 
good business for everyone concerned. 


Mavrice B. Apams | Retired 


6 Heathcroft. 
Hampstead Way 


26 November. 1g ZI. 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.BLA., 

DEAR Sir. —I venture to suggest that the method of approach 
to the problem of design for the JOURNAL cover ts wrong. 

The central feature is Mr. Eric Gill’s delightful badge, which 
is almost beyond criticism : it is delightful because the method 
of reproduction has permitted the individual artistic quality to 
filter through. 


It is otherwise with the printing—quite apart from the design 
of the letters, which I consider below—which, from the nature 
of the case, presents a mechanical and predetermined arrange- 
ment of shapes giving only a second best quality: that is 
why a painted or carved inscription can be such a better work 
of art than any lettering, because the shapes of the former can 
be adjusted to the requirements of the design, whereas the 
shapes given by printing are to a great extent inflexible. 

Unless a block is of the simplest and most formal design, that 
is very much simpler than the badge on the cover, it is always 
difficult to mix up the design from a block which gives the 
artist’s touch immediately and directly with the inflexibility of 
printing, where there is so much mechanism between the artist 
and the result. 

It would have been better to have had specially designed 
blocks for the lettering and thus keep the decorative process all 
ofa kind. 

The intimate quality of the artist’s perception would then be 
given throughout, and there would be no ‘unresolved dualism.” 
as Mr. Trystan Edwards might say. 

From our knowledge of Mr. Gill's work, he could give us 
something more distinguished than the printed letters, some- 
thing more in keeping with the lettering on the badge. 

The design of the cover would then be all of a piece. 

Then there is the small point: 

“Volume 39 third series, etc.” and the date might be at the 
bottom: cover these words with a piece of paper and see how 
much better the main title looks. —Yours truly, 

VERNON Crompton 


St. Stephen's House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
Westminster, 
23 November 1431. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.. 
Dear Sir,—As a keen critic of matters bibliographical. 
whether from the artistic or practical aspect, allow me to con- 


gratulate the special committee on their efforts. The change of 


type used for the reading matter is all to the good, but I prefer 
the old margins, unploughed edges, and the title of the subject- 
matter at the top of the right-hand pages. The paper of the 
cover is better and satisfactory. 


After appreciation comes depreciation. I do not approve of 


the cover for the following reasons: (1) The word **The” is 
omitted from before “JoURNAtL.’—-there was a reason for this on 
the old cover, as the lettering on it was designed to form an 
oblong block, “the”’ being omitted in consequence: (2) the type 
I regard as too large: (3) the centre-block looks exactly like a 
rubbing from a brass made with black heelball, and that seems 
to me to infringe a principle in design: (4) the lions, with two 
tufts to their tails. are comic. but the jazz-column is good: (5) 
lastly, the absurd crown made of bricks is unworthy—the old 
one was bad enough, but this one is worse. 

Now some suggestions: (1) put all the advertisements at the 
end—the possible small loss financially is unimportant—then 
censor them in order to improve their artistic quality; (2) to im- 
prove the centre design I suggest cutting out all the “talk,” re- 
designing the comic lions to the same size. and finishing the jazz 
column more suitably, then enclosing this revise in an upright 
oblong with the principal contents printed in a fine old-faced 
type on each side. 
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The advertising flavour which the new cover now carries 
would be reduced to a minimum, and the whole could be re- 
designed to express that quiet dignity which the official JouRNAL 
of the R.I.B.A. should possess.—I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

Puitip A. Rosson [F.]. 


8&3 Kingsway, W.C.2. 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.L.B.A., 16 November 1931. 
S1r,—I am still young enough to enjoy a practical joke and, 
after perusing in your mid-October issue the mysterious an- 
nouncement concerning “the formulation of changes’’ in the 
Journat, I felt very much as though a B.B.C. Uncle had whis- 
pered across the ether, *‘Get up early on Tuesday morning, 


Freddy, and look on the doormat outside your office, and, if 


you have been a very good boy, you will have such a pleasant 
surprise.”” 

There, sure enough, was Number 1 of The New R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL, delivered flat, and therefore much too large to pass 
through the mouth of a normal letterbox. 

I opened a new notion in envelopes, drew out a magazine 
with an unfamiliar cover, accompanied by a lovely piece of 
clean cardboard—and that was the end of the surprise and the 
beginning of the joke. 

However, on page 3 of the new JourNAL I came upon an 
announcement that ‘‘our correspondence columns must be an 
arena for all combatants.”’ 

I hasten, therefore, to throw my hat into the ring accom- 
panied by a formal challenge to that phantom army who an- 
nounced in your previous issue that they would “*form square”’ 
to meet the criticisms they hoped they would receive. 

I say, bluntly, that this new JOURNAL is not new at all. 

It is as full as ever of reported speech and hackneyed trivi- 
ality, but it gives no indication whatever of the Institute’s atti- 
tude (if any) in matters of the national emergency. 

It is fuller than ever of lists of new members and applicants 
for membership, but it contains no indication whatever of the 
Institute’s attitude (if any) towards the existing overcrowded 
state of the profession. 

It contains the usual list of more or less open competitions, 
but does not give any indication of the Institute’s attitude (if 
any) towards the growing limitation of entrants. 

It contains the usual announcement that Box Number 
umpteen wishes tolet off a bit ofhisoffice (with use of telephone); 
the usual advertisements reminding such careless fellows as my- 
self of the existence of building materials of which we are al- 
ready fully aware; and the usual assumption that we live in 
houses owned by somebody else, and are anxious to purchase 
them on the time payment system, 

It contains the same odd bits of paper exhorting us to buy yet 
another diary and help somebody to win yet another medal. 

The contents of the new JoURNAL are, in short, like its new 
mode of delivery, flat. 

Those responsible for its production claim that ‘‘a new 
freshness and distinction has been given to the new JOURNAL 
by a change in its typography from Imprint to Baskerville.’’ It 
may be so. I am no judge of Baskerville.— Yours faithfully, 

F, R. JELLEY. 


Peasenhall Hall, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk, 
23 November 1931. 


To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—May I comment on the form of the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL? It seems to me to be inconsistent with the dignity of 
a Royal Institute to have advertisements in its journal. 


If advertisements are admitted at either end of each publica. 
tion it may be that in time we shall see that horrid for: of ad- 
vertising, the interleaf. 

I would, therefore, like to make a constructive suggestion, 
Let the reports of lectures, etc., be published as before, bi:t with- 
out the advertisements. Let the latter be sent out toget!.cr with 
the JOURNAL but bound separately. Many members mivht like 
to file certain advertisements for reference, and to this e1d they 
could be made with perforations so as to be detachable and be 
holed for a file. The R.1I.B.A. might sell files specially made for 
this purpose. 

I suggest that the idea might appeal to members and adver- 
tisers alike.— Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR WELFORD 


Aldringham, 
Leiston, Suffolk, 
25 November 1931. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.1.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—As you invite expressions of opinion on the new 
guise of our JOURNAL I am sending you mine. 

I consider that the flat packing and the even cutting to the 
edges of the leaves are both great improvements, but that the 
new cover, and especially its badge, is a failure, and for the 
reasons which follow. 

1) Surely the design on the cover of a technical journal 
should convey some idea of the profession with which it is con- 
nected! 

The old badge had some masonry suggested on it, but the 
new has nothing of that kind, and might easily be thought to be 
the badge of some zoological society. 

2) On the old badge Royal Patronage of which we are all 
proud was suggested by the crowns on the heads of its lions. 

On the new badge the apes are crownless and are made un- 
dignified by cigarettes instead of crowns. 

(3) These are not the worst faults in the badge. The worst 
fault is the Tudorishness of its style. 

I am a modernist, and had hoped that the new cover would 
be modern, and, therefore, new. Instead it looks rather like a 
bad imitation of a Tudor brass or woodcut. 

We hold up our hands in horror at the thought of *‘tea-shop 
Tudor” in Mayfair, and here by our new cover we send another 
form of it all over the world. 

4) The new badge does not suggest the date on which the 
Institute was incorporated in its design: it does this by figures 
only, which is a contradiction. 

I think the badge should have been frankly modern, or else in 
the style of 1830. 

Fake Tudor does not suggest any date relevant to the 
R.I.B.A. 

(5) Why the column on the old badge should have been 
changed to a tree on the new I do not know. 

I can only guess that the apes needed something for their pro- 
posed climbing. 

Why these animals have tails which resemble Gothic foliage 
I cannot even guess. 

6) No doubt the lettering could be improved in position and 
spacing by any competent typographer. 

(7) The light colour of the new cover is a marked improve- 
ment on the old.— Yours faithfully, 


C. H. Lay [F.]. 
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Ceci. SHarp Hovse. 
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H. M. Fletcher [F.] 


One of the buildings considered by the Jury for the London Architecture Medal 


Notes 


THE CONTROL OF ELEVATIONS 
With regard to the report by Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., Chair- 
man of the C.P.R.E. and R.1.B.A. Joint Committee on the 


Control of Elevations, which was published in the JouRNAL of 


7 November, Mr. William Haywood [F.], who was one of the 
R.I.B.A. representatives on the Joint Committee, has written to 
remind us that he was unable to subscribe to the recommenda- 
tions as contained in the Chairman’s report and did not wish 
his name to be associated with them. We regret that the point 
was overlooked when the Chairman’s report was published, as 
the names were included in it. 


ALDERMAN F. WHITE [F.] THE NEW MAYOR OF 
MARYLEBONE 

Alderman Frederick White, F.R.1I.B.A., was recently elected 
Mayor of the Borough of Marylebone for the coming year. 
Mr. White’s father, the late Sir Edward White. was also for 
many years a member of the Council, first becoming a member 
of the old Vestry, the predecessor of the Borough Council. in 
1881, Mr. White has been a member since 1917. and has 
served on nearly all the important committees: since 1919 he 
has been Chairman of the Assessments Committee, and for 
three years was chairman of the Works Committee. Mr. Guy 
Dawber, P.P.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. E. Hughes, F.R.I.B.A., are 
also members of the Council. 


MR. BRUCE OLIVER [.1.], NEW MAYOR OF 
BARNSTAPLE 


Mr. Bruce Oliver [A.] has been elected Mayor of Barnstaple 
for the coming year. At his election meeting, Mr. Oliver said 
that he hoped a town planning scheme would be begun during 
his year of office, and that further, it might be possible to organ- 
ise a regional planning scheme in co-operation with the Rural 
Council, and neighbouring towns, to help to preserve the 
beauties and amenities of the whole of North Devon. 


HONOUR FOR SIR MARTIN CONWAY 


Sir Martin Conway, F.S.A., Hon.Litt.D., Hon.A.R.1.B.A., 
received a barony in the recent Honours list. Sir Martin held 
the Combined Universities seat since 1918, but did not contest 
it at the last General Election. 


MR, JOSEPH ADDISON, M.C., A.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Joseph Addison, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., Headmaster of the 


School of Architecture, Leeds, was who Athens Bursar for 
1931. arrived in Athens on 13 April last. While in Greece, he 
visited Eleusis, Aegina and Corinth. He also spent a fortnight 
working in Sicily, and studied in museums in Vienna, Dresden 
and Berlin on his return journey. 
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Allied Societies 


THE BERKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
House PRIZE 

The Society offers a prize for the best designed small house 
or bungalow, erected singly or in a block, built and completed 
within the county boundaries of Berkshire between rst July 
1931 and ist June 1933. 

The judges will attach importance to the general shapeliness 
of the building, to the simplicity. restraint and good propor- 
tions of its details, and particularly to its harmonious relation to 
the countryside. 

The prize is offered to any person or persons building or 
causing to be built houses for their own occupation, for sale or 
to let. but is restricted to such houses having a total floor area 
not greater than 1,500 superficial feet, measured outside the 
walls. This means a bungalow of one storey not larger than 


1,500 square feet or a two-storeyed house of which the area of 


the two floors does not exceed 1.500 square feet, in all cases 
exclusive of garage or outhouses. 

No house shall be considered by the Jury which in their 
opinion could not have been built for 1s. 3d. per foot cube. 

The prize is to be a sum of £20 to the person commissioning 
the house: in the case of a builder building to sell, the builder. 
A certificate to the actual designer. .\ tablet to be affixed to the 
building. 

Full particulars and nomination forms can be obtained from 
the Hon. Sec. of the Society. 17 Blagrave Street. Reading. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
PRESIDENTIAL .\DDRESS 


‘The opening meeting of the 56th session of the West Yorkshire So- 
ciety of Architects was held on g November at the Hotel Metropole. 
Leeds, when Mr. Norman Culley | /.| gave his Presidential Address. 

After thanking those present for his election as President for the 
second year, Mr. Culley said that he believed that bad environment 
with its bad human reactions had reached a danger point: and one 
saw the doom of society in our great unwieldy shapeless towns which 
do not recognise art as a necessity of life. “Many people.” he said. 
“visit beautiful towns and cities on the Continent and having been 
there ‘do not cease to long to return. do they realise that it is the in- 
tellectual and esthetic feeling of istaction given to them by beauti- 
ful environment which has caused | 


his longing? Do they ever imagine 
inhabitants of those beautiful Continental towns and cities visiting 
their home towns for intellectual and esthetic satisfaction?” 

Speaking of the Registration Act. Mr. Culley said that this was not 
the end but the beginning of registration and that doubtless ultimate- 
ly only those on the Register would be allowed to practice architec- 
ture. 

In an ideal scheme of things. he would have it that all municipali- 
ties should keep a register and that no plans should be submitted for 
approval under Building By-Laws except by a Registered practising 
architect, and be submitted to a Statuary Committee of local Regis- 
tered Practising Architects. who should serve in rota. All the con- 
structional proposals of the municipal authority should be submitted 
to this Statuary Committee on Architecture, taking out of the hands 
of public elected authority all matters pertaining to town and city 
development. Authority clected by popular political vote had proved 
a failure, and had been responsible in the past for this environment 
muddle and chaos, and a time had come when all the resources of the 
community should be made to function for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. How could a popular political party elected auth- 


ority, asked Mr. Culley, ever be thought efficient to function, even 


administratively, on matters of architecture? True nationa! conomy 
lay in each thing. material or human. being used tor that Purpose for 
which i or he was best qualified. “T claim,” said Mr. Culley, “the 
prescriptive rights of the calling of architecture, by reason of tradi- 
tion, training, scholarship and practice, to the fullest possib! mploy- 
ment, for such employment will be for the public good. IT ciaim that 
economy may be made in any building proposal, howeve: 


arge or 


small. by the employment of a competent architect.” As a result, bad 
environment would be changed and municipalities would vie with 
each other in achievement of esthetic expression. In his scheme of 
things. Mr. Culley could find no place for the speculative builder, 
“who functions for no other purpose than his own personal © .in and 
has so functioned in the past with the blessing and financial «sistance 


of elected authority, to the spoiliation of our suburbs and «ountry- 
side.” 

Mr, Culley advocated the policy of educating the public. by means 
of lectures, to a love and understanding of architecture whicl: was so 
necessary and which would eventually lead to the greater employ- 
ment of architects. 

He referred to the Society's competitions and studentships, and es- 
pecially to that offered annually by Mr. W. Nicholson, which cnables 
four architectural students, Associates of the Society. to spend two 
months in Continental travel and study; and he congratulated Mr. 
Addison and his staff on the successes attained by the students at the 
Leeds School of Architecture. 

Mr. Culley dwelt on various Society matters and urged those who 
were not already members of the R.1.B.A. to become so, thereby 
strengthening both their own Society and the parent Institute. Refer- 
ence was made to the loss sustained by the Society by the death of Col. 
Kirk. who had severa! times been President. and also had been Chair- 
man ofthe Arts and Literature Committees. Mr. Culley thanked the 
officers of the Society for their work during the year. Thouch the 
amount of business increases, no detail was too small to receive theit 
interest and attention. 

Mr. Culley concluded his address with some remarks about modern 
form and rhythmic design and said that every true architect saw life 
as a matter of ideals in addition to bread and butter. 

Mr. B. R. Gribbon [/.], Vice-President of the Society, proposed 
the vote of thanks which was seconded by Mr. Percy Robinson [F.| 
Past President. 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

[he inaugural meeting of the session of the Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Architectural Association was held in the Grand Jury 
Chamber, The Castle, Winchester, on 16 October. The President, 
Mr. Ingalton Sanders [ F.], in the chair. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting, the President 
spoke of the death of Sir William Portal, a Past President of the 
Society. and of how deeply his loss would be felt. and he asked the 
company to pay tribute to his memory. 

Following the adoption of the balance sheet, the President gave his 
annual address. He first referred to the rapid growth and develop- 
ment ofthe Association and hoped that all practising architects in the 
county would become members, both of the Association and of the 
R.1.B.A., and urged those present who had not yet taken the latter 
step to make speedy application for membership, as by so doing 
fuller membership may be enjoyed and support given to the local 
Association and to the parent Institute. 

Mr. Sanders congratulated the R.I.B.A. on the success of the 
Registration Act, and spoke of its considerable value to architects. 
“As an educational force,’ he said, “its value lies in the statutory 
recognition of education for architects . . . the Board of Architectural 
Education, constituted by the Act... will do much to assist and 
raise the standard of architectural education and so to consolidate 
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the positior of the'Chartered Architect’ in the mind of the British 


Cc. 
goo of the various activities of their own Association, Mr. 
Sanders said how happy they were to have entertained Sir Banister 
Fletcher ind other distinguished guests at the first banquet of the 
\ssociation and, owing to its great success. it was hoped that a similar 
j would be held this year. He mentioned the interest shown 
in mod architectural works in the country, now in progress of con- 
struction, and said that in the local area, many visits had been paid 
by the ‘ssociation to new and important buildings. 

Mr. Sanders’s concluding remarks were on the subject of modern 
archite: ture. * Po express my own views,” he said, “much in modern 
architec ture bears the stamp of revolution, harsh. unbending, sternly 
utilitarian, divorced from all tradition.” He felt that a new 
would evolve from the crude forms we now see, and he cited Liver- 
pool ¢ thedral as modern architecture in the best stvle, “modernity. 
clothed. majestic beautiful. I believe.” he said. “that in such build- 
ings as this lies the true destiny of modern architecture.” 

Mr. J. Arthur Smith [|<], Past President of the Association, pro- 
posed the vote of thanks. which was seconded by Mr. ‘T. D. Atkin- 
son Mr. Sharp. Mr. Harrison [.1.], Mr. H. S. Swyer [.1.]. and 
Mr. .\. L.. Roberts | also spoke. 


functor 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTS SOCIETY OF 
\RCHITECTS 
West Essex CHaprer 
the West Essex Chapter spent a very delighiful evening at the 
Roval Photographic Society. Russell Square, on tg November. when 


the Chairman of the Chapter. T. H. B. Scout. Esq. [4.| (Hon. Fellow 
and Past President of the Royal Photographic Society) gave a very 
interesting talk on Bruges. Architecturally and Photographically. 

The Chair was taken by S. Phillips Dales. Esq. |F.], President of 
the Society, who, introducing the Lecturer, stated that it brought 
back pleasant memories of the visit of the Society to Bruges last June. 
on a sketching and photographic tour. The lecture was illustrated 
by many charming photographic slides taken by Mr. Scott, and he 
graphically described the birth of Bruges and the progression through 
the ages of this delightful old Flemish city. with many a legend and 
tale sympathetically and charmingly told. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. ‘TV. H. B. Scott and to his lan- 
tern operator, Mr. Goldsmith. was proposed by Mr. .A. Thomerson, 
an executive member of the Chapter. ‘This was most enthusiastical!, 
received and recorded by the roemibers and guests present. 


SHEFFIELD. SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICI 
SOCIETY OF ARCHIEECTS AND SURVEYORS 


On 12 November Mr. W. Milburn. B.Sc.. F.S.L. [F.], lectured to 
the Society on Places of Public Entertainment. First Mr. Milburn 
gave a survey of the acts relating to theatres, ete., and then con- 
sidered various typical regulations which framed under these Acts 
govern the construction and design. Finally he illustrated the 
practical application of the regulations by 55 slides of Modern 
Theatres and Cinemas. We hope to be able to print Mr. Milburn’s 
Paper in full in a future number of the JourNar. 

| 


Obituary 


DR. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. 


Dr. Hay Fleming, LL.D.. of Edinburgh, who died recently, 
was for many years a member of the Edinburgh Architectura! 
Association. Dr. Fleming’s death was described in the obituar\ 
of The Scotsman as probably the greatest loss Scottish Historical 
Scholarship has sustained since the passing of Andrew Lang. 
St. Andrews, his birthplace, is especially indebted to him for 
the influence he brought to bear upon H.M. Board of Works to 
repair the old ruins, which are now, as a result of his efforts. in 
a perfect state of preservation, 


WILLIAM TAIT CONNER [4] 

Mr. William Tait Conner. who died recently. studied architecture 
at the Glasgow School of Art. and served full apprenticeship with 
Messrs. Campbell Douglas and Sellars of Glasgow, a firm which was 
responsible for much notable work in Glasgow. including the First 
Glasgow International Exhibition Buildings : St. Andrew's Hall and 
the New Club. He later went as assistant to a London firm and sub- 
sequently set up in private practice in Glasgow. 


Mr. Conner became an Associate of the Tostitute in 18qt, and in 


rgo2 he went to South Atrica. Atter a vear with a firm of architects 
in Cape ‘Town, he removed to Johannesburg and entered private 
practice with a Mr. Hamilton. on whose death Mr. Conner carried! 
on the firm alone. 


Mr. Conner took a great interest in the Volunteer Movement, 
both at home and abroad. and became a Major in the ‘Transvaal 
Scottish. He was also a keen Free Mason. 


PHOMAS HENRY DOBSON 


Mr. IT. H. Dobson, who died at Southsea recently at the age of 55, 
was articled to the late Mr. G. H. Barrow Cliffe. of Loughborough. 


He afterwards engaged in general country practice, and was chief 


assistant at Norwich, Hastings. and at Cardiff. under tie Glamorgan 
‘county Council Education Corimittee. He was responsible for a 

County Fd ( t H | ible for 

large housing scheme for a colliery company at Workshop, and also 
practised in Southsea. where in 1g275 he became blind, after a short 
! 

illness. Mr. Dobson becarne « Licentiate of the Institute in 1git. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 30 NOVEMBER 1931 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the fol- 
lowing candidates for membership were elected at the Council 
Meeting held on Monday, 30 November 1931. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (2 


RERRICH: ADALBERT, Budapest, Hungary. 
WALKER: CHARLES HowArp, Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 


AS FELLOWS (28 
AsHENDEN: Capratin Harotp M.C., 1920], 
Canterbury. 
Bray: ARTHUR GEORGE [-1. 1906], Rangoon. 
CRESSWELL: JOHN JAMEs [-1. 1893]. Grimsby. 
DALGLIESH: KENNETH [4.1912], Sidcup. 
DowbeEswELL: FRANK [4.1912], Singapore. 
EMBERTON: JOSEPH 1921], Chobham. 
Hucues: JAMES O'HANLON [41.1925]. 
LeEveRKUs: Miss GERTRUDE WILHELMINE MARGARET, B.A. [.1. 1922]. 
Rostnson: ALFRED DouGwas 1915], Colchester. 
SutTcuirFE: BRIAN Lister [| 4. 1926]. 
VENTERS: JOHN MACKIE | 4. 1920], Shanghai. 


The following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Ex- 
amination : 
Apbams: Joun Brirratn, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ANDERSON: HAROLD, Canterbury. 
Drewitt: FREDERICK GEORGE, Penzance. 
ETcHELLS: FREDERICK. 
FRANK: LEOPOLD BERNARD, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
MACDONALD, West Wittering, near Chichester. 
KinG: WILLIAM J AMEs. 
Martin: Cyrit FREDERICK, Birmingham. 
RANGER: EpGar, Broadstairs. 
STEWART: JOHN, Motherwell. 
Taytor: JAMeEs, Glasgow. 
And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section IV, 
Clause 4(c) ii of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
ADAMS: JOHN. 
BLADON: JOHN Epwarpb, Liverpool. 
DENMAN: SAMUEL, Brighton. 
Jackson: Major JosePH Pysus, J.P., Hartford, Cheshire. 
“Mawnoop: Chelmsford. 
Moore: WILLIAM Ernest, Leicester. 


AS ASSOCIATES (104) 

Assott: DEREK NEWLANDS | Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Apa: WILLIAM [Special Examination], Falkirk. 

ADKINS: FREDERICK WILLIAM CHARLES | Final], Harrow, Middlesex. 

ALDRIDGE: ROWLAND DE WINTON | Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Lower Kingswood, Surrey. 

AMBDEKAR: VIRESHWAR NILKANTH [ Final], Bombay. 

ASHWELL: HAROLD JAMES | Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Barry: DENNIS EGERTON [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

M’EweEn | Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. 

BENSON: CHRISTOPHER AuGustus [Special Examination], Leicester. 

Best: NorMAN [Final], Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Bomer: EpwarbD Dixon NEvILLe [ Final], Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

Booru: LEONARD Noet, B.Arch. McGill [ Passed five vears’ course at 
School of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Montreal, Canada. 

BrRAMHILL: HaArotp, Dip.Arch.Lypl. [Passed five years’ course at 


Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exem 
Final Examination], Liverpool. 

BROUGHTON: FRANK HOLDEN | Final], Sharples. Bolton. 

Brown: LEONARD LONGMAID | Passed five years’ course at the Ar hi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
worth, Herts. 

Brvuer: Lionet Grecory [Special Examination], Adelaid: South 
Australia. 

Cairns: JAMES Brown [Passed five years’ course at the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examii: ition], 
Glasgow. 

CARDWELL: JOHN JOSEPH [Final], Reading. 

Car6e: ALBAN DouGLas RENDALL, M.A, [Final]. 

CHARD: FREDERICK VINCENT Scott [Final], Hull. 

CLARK: ARTHUR RonALb [Final], Derby. 

Couiie: Ropert ANDERSON | Final], Glasgow. 

ConNOLLY: HERBERT [Final], Derby. 

Cow Roperick HEpiey [Final]. 

Cox: FRANK Russet [Passed five years’ course at the Birminsham 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination |, 
CrickmAay: HucH B.A. (Arch.) London [Passed five 
years’ course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 

London. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Crispin: BRINLEY ARTHUR [Special Examination in design for former 
candidates of Society of Architects], Swansea. 

DAWBARN: CHRISTOPHER YELVERTON, M.A.Cantab., B.Arch.1.\ pl. 
| Passed five years’ course at Liverpool School of Architecture, 
Exempted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 

Devereux: ALAN Henry, B.A.Hons.(Arch.)London [Passed five 
years’ course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 
London. Exempted from Final Examination], Lowestoft. 

Drury: Miss Evetyn [Passed five years’ course at Manchester Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], Orpington, Kent. 

Drury: Miss JOAN ROuto [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

Dry: THoMAs JAN [Final], Cape Town, South Africa. 

Dyer: Haroip THornN ey [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

EDGAR: NORMAN [Final], Blaydon-upon-Tyne. 

Fancorr: WILLIAM Epmunp [Final], Uppingham. 

Farrow: JOHN WiLrorp [Final], East London, South Africa. 

FisHER: NORMAN Carer [Special Examination], Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

FisHER: Roperick CHARLEs [Final], Rocester, Staffs. 

FoGpEN: JosepH, Dip. Arch. Leeds [Final], Bolton, Lancs. 

FRANKLIN: HERBERT JAMEs [ Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], Rick- 
mansworth, Herts. 

Fursur: Eric Ronavp [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination], Letchworth, Herts. 

GaARDHAM: HENRY EpGar [Final], Sheffield. 

GoLpsMITH: HUMPHREY Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

ArTHUR LEONARD [Final]. 

Harris: LEONARD Davin [Final]. 

Harrison; RONALD HERBERT [ Final]. 

Hart.anp: Eric JOHN [Final], Wembley, Middlesex. 

HAWKER: JAMES BENTLEY [Special Examination]. 

Hoar: Haroip FRANK, B.A.Hons.(Arch.) London [Passed five 


ed trom 


Letch- 


years’ course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 


London. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Hosss: GEorrrey Bryant [Final]. 

HONEYWELL: FREDERICK WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at the 
Welsh School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation]. 

HuGues: Henry Gorpon, B.Arch.McGill [Passed five years’ course 
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at McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], Montreal, Canada. 

HuHes: JOHN | Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool University 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Oxton. Birkenhead. 

LinpsAY: KOBERT GOVAN [Final], Ayr. 

LoxG: ALBERT Epwarp [Final], Ashtead, Surrey. 

\Ivryre: Donavp [Final], Durham City. 

iss: HerBert HastinGs [Passed five years’ course at the 

“Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Port Llizabeth, South Africa. 

Martow: ALAN FLETCHER [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Fina! Examination]. 

Marwics: THomMAs WALLER [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], Edin- 
burg! 

Massey: Epwarp Francis [Passed five years’ course at the Man- 
chester University School of Architecture. Exempted trom Final 
Examination], Appleton, Cheshire. 

Miteson: [Final]. 

Mircue! ALLAN HAwTHorN [Final]. 

Mircuri.: CHARLES Marcus [Final], Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Morrat: JouN Burn [Passed five years’ course at the Edinburgh 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

Mouson: WILLIAM [ Final]. 

Moore: HAROLD [Special Examination], Harrow, Middlesex. 

Moore: SHIRLEY SIMPSON [Final], Leicester. 

Morris: RONALD STANLEY | Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

Mvrwon: Forbes [Special Examination], Glasgow. 

NEEDHAM: JOHN [Passed five years’ course at Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Bradford, Yorks. 

Net: NORMAN ALEXANDER Gorpon, F.S.A.(Scot.) [Final], Edin- 
burgh. 

Nissev: JOHN VERNEY [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination], Weybridge. 
Nunn: Ausrey Vicror [Passed five years’ joint course at the Wit- 
watersrand University, Johannesburg and Architectural Asso- 
ciation, London. Exempted from Final Examination], Pretoria, 

South Africa. 

OsspuRN: WILLIAM JOHN ARTHUR [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
East Burnham, Bucks. 

Parerson: Davin Stuart [Passed five years’ course at the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Glasgow. 

Parerson: LENNOx Dunpas [Passed five years’ course at the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire. 

PICKERING: CHARLES Epwarp | Final]. 

Prrraway: Haro [Final], Birmingham. 

PorreR: JOHN Epwarp [Final], Kettering, Northants. 

Leste CHARLES [Special Examination], Hayes, Kent. 

PowELL: MAYNARD Henry, P.A.S.I. [Final], Moseley, Birmingham. 

REUBEN: SAMUEL Simon [Final], Bombay, India. 

RicHarpbs: JAMES MAupE [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Satvin: THoMAs Epwarp [Final]. 

SARGENT: Harry Lionev [Final], Hull. 

Scorr: JAMEs [Special Examination], Singapore. 

Scorr: Rosert Duncan [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination],Watford, 
Herts. 

See: Ernest, Dip. Arch. Leeds [Passed five years’ course at the 
Leeds School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], Leeds. 

Srrorkin: Zwi [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural Associa- 
tion. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

STEwART: DONALD ARTHUR [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
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School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Portsmouth. 

Srokes: Davip Dominic Scorr Final]. 

SuLLy: CHARLES WALTER | Passed five years’ joint course at Depart- 
ment of Architecture, School of Arts and Crafts, Southend, and 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Taylor: FREDERICK BouRCHIER [Passed five years’ course at School 
of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Ottawa, Canada. 

TuarcHer: Cart AuGust Emit [Passed five years’ course at Welsh 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Newport, Mon. 

JACK Scorr [Final], Hove, Sussex. 

TWENTYMAN: ALFRED RiIcHARD [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Codsall, Staffs. 

TURNBULL: Epwin [Final], Edinburgh. 

UNDERHILL: ALFRED [Final]. 

VALDER: WILFRID [Special Examination]. 

WARDLE: LIONEL TALLENTYRE [Final], Dudley, Worcestershire. 

Roserr [Special Examination], Timperley, 
Cheshire. 

WinGate: JAMES West CLELAND [Passed five years’ course at Glas- 
gow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], Cambuslang, Scotland. 


Woops: Haroip JosEpH [Passed five years’ course at School of 


Architecture, Liverpool University. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination], Birkenhead. 


WriGut: JoHN HeskeTH |Passed five years’ course at School of 


Architecture, Liverpool University. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination], Warrington, Lancs. 
AS LICENTIATES (54) 

ARCHIBALD: JOHN, Sandwich, Kent. 
BERESFORD: ARTHUR EpGar, Pulloxhill, Beds. 
Bittson: LAWRENCE Derby. 
Bonp: Cuirrorp, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
BRoOcKLEHURST: RICHARD GREAVES, High Wycombe. 
CALLAGHAN: ALEXANDER, Stockport, Cheshire. 
CarGILL: CAMPBELL FEATHERSTONE, Chelmsford. 
Osmonp, F.S.1. 
Cuack: Capt. BERNARD, Danbury, Essex. 
CLARK: Rupert D.C.M., M.M., Wanstead, Essex. 
CLARKE: HERBERT, Chelmsford. 
Cutcar: Rosert A., Waterford, Ireland. 
Dyson: ArTHUR Lewis, Huddersfield. 
Epwaros: Eustace HERBERT, P.A.S.I., Bradford. 
GALLAHER: HAROLD LLEWELLYN, Belfast. 
Garroop: Harry Sr. Cvair, Gibraltar. 
GEALL: Percy DouGtas, Bognor Regis. 
Gipson: Capt. WesLEY Mitum, M.C., Kiveton Park, near Sheffield. 
GILLBERT: FRANK. 
Go pb: ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, Glasgow. 
GoopMAN: STANLEY VINCENT, Bedford. 
Gray: CHARLES WILLIAM, Ste. Maxime, Var, France. 
GULLIFORD: SIDNEY ALBERT, Southampton. 
HALL: JOsEpH NoRMAN, Belfast. 
Brinpb-e, Dip.Arch.(Edin.), Edinburgh. 
HAwkINs: RAYMOND EVERARD, Brighton. 
Hovutton: ALEXANDER WILLIAM, Watford, Herts. 
HucGues: AnpREw, Dorking. 
Jackson: LEoNARD GeorGE, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 
JouNson: ALFRED JOHN, West Wickham, Kent. 
Lospan: ARTHUR VicrTor, Hatfield, Herts. 
MacLauGHuin: HuGu AuGustineE, Dublin. 
MAITLAND: JAMES STEEL, Paisley. 
MANNING: ROGER Davys. 
May: Ernest WILLIAM, Eastry, Kent. 
Mitt: Rosert Resp, Edinburgh. 
NewTOon: ErRNEst ALBERT, Manchester. 
NICHOLLs: WILLIAM BENJAMIN, Harlow, Essex. 
Petro: ALFRED Norman, Oldbury. 
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PoPpPLEWELL: JOHN Wir rstiaw, Manchester. 
PowELL: LAWRENCE, M.A.Oxon.. Guildford. Surrey. 
PripE: FRANK, M.C., St. Andrews. 

Rason: ALFRED Entield, Middlesex. 
RUTHERFORD: THOMAS, Duntermline. 

SADLEIR: RICHARD JosePH, Vast Croydon, Surre 
SHEA: FRANCIS MArrurw. Margate. 

STANHAM: ALAN FRANCIS GORDON, Horley. Surrey. 
STEVENSON: JAMES CORDEN. Belfast. 

AUBREY GEORGE. 

Witttam Epwarp, F.S.1.. Epping. Essex 
Warp: FREDERICK DONALD, Felixstowe. 

Witpin: Eowin Grorce. Hythe. Kent 

Davip Cyrit. Wembley. 

Wisk: DoNatp GEORGE. New Malden. Surrey. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELecrion : 4 January 1932 


In accordance with the terms of Bve-laws 10 and ti. an 
election of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday. 4 January 1932. 


‘The names and addresses of the candidates. with the names of 


their proposers, found by the Counci! to be eligible and quali- 
fied in accordance with the Charter and Bye-! 
published for the information of members. Notice of any objec- 


aws. are herewith 


tion or other communication respecting them must be sent to 
the Sec relary not later than Tuesday. December 
‘1S HON: ASSOCTIATI I 

VaNpreRPANT: Harry Ersrer. 624 Curzon Street. Pro- 

posed by the Council. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 3 

Joser, Akademie V¥trarnych Umém. Praha VII. Czecho- 

slovakia. Proposed by the Council 


Maurice. 9 Rue Imbert Gallois. Geneve. Switzerland. 
Proposed by the Council 

Vir be Kisrara: pr. Vilmos esaszar ut 50. Budapest V, 
Hungary. Proposed by the Council. 


AS FELLOWS (15 

A. rg2t|. Brian Chambers, ror Alfred Gelder Street. Hull: 

34 Marlborough Avenue. Hull. Proposed by Frederick J. 
Horth, H. Andrew and Sir William Alfred Gelder. 

BROADHEAD: FRANK ARTHUR |.1. tgtg]. 64 Friar Lane, Nottingham: 
Mapperley Mount, Private Road, Nottingham. Proposed by 
A. Ernest Heazell. Cyril Francis William Haseldine and H. .\. 
Dickman. 

Bayce: ‘THeoporre Prercivat, M.A... B.Sc... Dip.Arch. 
Glasgow [A. 1926]. 21 Alva Street, Edinburgh: 78 Newbattle 
Perrace, Edinburgh. Proposed by ‘TV. Harold Hughes, Chas. H. 
Gage and Jn. Bege. 

ENrHOVEN: Roperick Evsrace 1925]. 2 Bedford Square. W.C.1: 
3 Berkeley Gardens. W.8. Proposed by Howard Robertson, 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher and C. Lovett Gill, 

Grey: Joun [A. 1926], 2 Bedford Square, W.C.1: 37 Dorset Street, 
W.1. Proposed by J. Murray Easton, Howard Robertson and 
E.. Stanley Hall. 

Hossack: JAMES Davipson, O.B.E. 1920]. 35-39 Maddox Street, 
W.1: The Beacon. 7 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey. 
Proposed by Arthur J. Davis, E. Guy Dawber and Chas. H. 
Gage. 

Linc: RicHarp BertRAM. F.S.1. 1912], 6 Park Place, Eltham 
S.E.9: Rosario.” West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E.26. Proposed by 
F. Sutcliffe, Herbert A. Welch and Alfred H. Barnes. 

Pakincton: Hon. Humpurey Arruur [A. 1925]. 2 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1: 98 Palace Gardens ‘Terrace. W.8. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, A. B. Knapp-Fisher and C. Lovett Gill, 


Lhe following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 


Nar: 

auon : 

BUCKINGHAM: GILBERT JOSEPH, 23 Throgmorton Str 
Roseleigh, Pelham Road, Bexleyheath, Kent. Proposed 
Heaton Comyn. Arthur Blomfield and E. C. P. Mi a 

JouNson: WILLIAM ALBERT, Co-operative Wholesale S t\. Ltd 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester: 89 Beech Road, Cal, Grown, 
Stoc kport. Proposed by L. G. Ekins. J. Theo. Hal ail 
Isaac ‘Taylor. 

PURNER: Harotp GrorGe. Victoria Station House. ster 
S.W.r: and Boltro Chambers, Haywards Heath, Su 


hurst, Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath. Proposed 
I.. Keir Hett, R. Mounttord Pigott and H. F. Murr 
Witnan: WILLIAM STAVELEY, 154 Burgate, Canterbury: 


lecote, 
Nackington, Canterbury, Kent. Proposed by Mar Shaw 
Briggs. Sir Herbert Baker and Norman Evill. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under S m 


Clause 4 ¢ i of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 

SCARBOROUGH: HARRY ERNEST. 22 Lowther Street. erg 
Petteril Street. Carlisle. Proposed by W. N. Scaite. 
Hicks and Lt.-Col. A. K. Lasker, 

Srack: Jounx. 28 Lowther Street. Carlisle: 4 Cromwell ¢ 
Stanwix. Carlisle. Proposed by W. N. Scaife. H. Hicks 


and 
Lt.-Col. A. K. ‘Tasker. 
ArrHUR Wintiam, 3 Newhall Street. Birming!iam: 
Oxtord Road, Acock’s Green. Proposed by John B. Surman, 

J. Percival Bridgwater and S. J. Stainton. 

AS. ASSOCIATES. (21 
\ncuER: Miss Hitary | Passed five vears’ course at the School of 
Architecture of Liverpool University. Exempted trom Final 
Examinauon|. 20 Gloucester Verrace, W.2. Proposed by Pro- 


fessor C. H. Reilly, Darcey Braddell and Edward Maute. 

Corron: Harry |Special Examination], 102 Ashdell Road. Broom- 
hill. Sheffield. Proposed by Percy Hevlyn Currey. W. Geo. 
Davies and Charles Matthew Hadfield. 

Dirks: foun Sruart, B.A. Hons. Arch.) Manchester [Passed tive 
years’ course at the Manchester University School ot Architec- 
ture. Exempted from) Final) Examination]. Windygate.” 
Southdown Crescent. Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. Proposed by 
J. Theo. Hathday. |. Hubert Worthington and Harry S. Fair- 

SPLIN: PHOMAS Donatp [Passed five vears’ course at the Scliool of 
Architecture, University of Sydney. Exempted from Final 
Is ination!, 65 Pitt Street. Svdney, N.S.W.. Australia. Pro- 
posed by Professor Alfred S. Hook, Arthur Wm. Anderson and 
Henry FE. Budden. 

FRASER: JOHN STRACHAN | Passed tive vears’ course at the School ol 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted trom Final 
24 Woodmill Road. Dunfermline. Fite. Pro- 
posed by Jn. Begg. F.C. Mears and C. D. Carus-Wilson. 

Gibson: DONALD EvEtYN Epwarp. B.A.Hons(Arch.). Manchestet 
| Passed five years’ course at the Manchester University School 
of Architecture. Exempted trom Final Examination}, Wood- 
garth. Sudbrooke Park, Lincoln. Proposed by W. G. Watkins, 
Henry G. Gamble and J. Vheo. Halliday. 

Hato: Wirtiam Rowrey, B.A. Arch.)London [Passed five years 
course at Bardett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. 19 Kingsnorth Gardens, 
Folkestone, Kent. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson. H. 
Edmund Mathews and Matthew J. Dawson. 

Harper: Dents Rawns.ey | Passed five years’ course at the School ot 
Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. 7 Heathfield) Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.18. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, W. A. Pite and 
Hubert M. Fairweather. 


Jereryes: THOMAS ARNOLD | Passed five years’ course at the Edin- 


burgh College of Art. Exempted trom Final Examination]. 
College of Art, Edinburgh. Proposed by Jn. Begg, H. O. ‘Var- 
bolton and William Williamson. 

Keiiy: RicHARD Harrison | Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Warren.” Great Sutton, Cheshire. Pro- 
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posed by Edgar Quiggin, Professor C. H. Reilly and Professor 
Patrick \ber« rombie. 
Mircue tt: Miss ERNESTINE | Passed five years’ course at the 
~~ Barilett School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination]. 3 Howard Place, Carlisle, Cumber- 
land. Proposed by Professor A. E, Richardson, Harry Redfern 


ind Basi! Oliver. 


JAMES Massey | Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted trom 
Fina Examination], 16, Beech Grove, Hoole, Chester. Proposed 
by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor Lionel B. Budden and 
ki st Gee. 

Perro\ DoUCHAN SLOBODAN [Final], Messrs. Swan and Mac- 


larcu. Singapore. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Howard 

Robertson and P. D. Hepworth. 

AMNON VIVIEN | Final], 7 Hill Road, St. John s Wood, 
Proposed by Howard Robertson, Verner O. Rees and 
Stanley Hall. 

Reynotbs: Prancis Maurice, B.A.{ Arch.) Manchester | Passed five 

rs’ course at the Manchester University School of Architec- 

Exempted from Final) Examination), ** ‘The Nook.” 

() ehtrington, Lymm, Cheshire. Proposed by hk. Bower Norris, 
Uheo, Halliday and John Swarbrick. 

Richarps: Miss FLorENCE JOAN Mary SLOANE [Passed five years’ 


London. Exempted trom Final Examination], 73 Springfield 
Road. St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, C. Lovett Gill and Matthew J. Dawson. 

Miss Sapir, B.A.Hons.(. Arch.) Manchester | Passed five 
ars’ course at the Manchester University School of Architec- 
re. Exempted from Final Examination], Netherby House. 

Lathom, Ormskirk, Lancs. Proposed by J. Vheo. Halliday, 
Isaac Vaylor and J. Hubert Worthington. 
Srartinc: Eric Frank, B.A.(Arch.)London [Passed five years’ 


course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 


London. Exempted from Final Examination], 42 Sefton Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
|. Alan Slater and C. H. B. Quennell. 


SreeieNnson: Gordon [Passed five years’ course at the School of 


\rchitecture. University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 40 Walton Village, Liverpool. Proposed by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly, Professor Lionel B. Budden and L. H. Keay. 

fertow: Max Booru [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Archiecture, University of Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination], The Spinney, Knutsford, Cheshire. Proposed by 
J. Theo. Halliday, Dr. Percy S. Worthington and J. Hubert 
Worthington. 

OLtver, Dip.Arch.Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at the School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Somvasa, Havelock Road, 
Colombo, Ceylon. Proposed by Protessor C. H. Reilly, Professor 
Lionel B. Budden and Edward R. F. Cole. 

WiyMan: Gorpon Puttip [Passed five years’ course at the Man- 
chester University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Mendip, Wilmslow, Cheshire. Proposed by 
J. Theo. Halliday, J. Hubert Worthington and E. Bower Norris. 

AS LICENTIATES (19) 

SIDWELL: Witson, 118 Bancroft, Hitchin, and Leys Avenue, Letch- 
worth, Herts: The Cottage, William Way, Letchworth. Pro- 
posed by Dr. Raymond Unwin, S. B. Russell and Courtenay M. 
Crickmer. 

BLANCHFIELD: MICHAEL STANLEY, 7 Elm Close, Raynes Park, 
S.W.20. Proposed by Osborn C. Hills, George Coles and 
William G. Ingram. 

Brappock: THomas, Leicester Square Chambers, Leicester Square, 
W.: 18 Homefield Road, Wimbledon, S.W.1g9. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

Broap: Frepertc Artuur, Borough Architect's Office, 3 Prospect 
Place, Swansea; 52 Pinewood Road, Swansea. Proposed by 
J. Herbert Jones and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3(a). 

CALpWELL: ARCHIBALD THomson, County Council Architects’ De- 


vurse at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 


partment, Education Offices, Spittal Street, Stirling: 5 Ronald 
Place, Stirling. Proposed by A. N. Malcolm, and the President 
and Secretary of the Glasgow Institute of Architects under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3/a). 

Connect : Ropert Wynpuam, Borough Surveyor’s Office, Walsall: 
51 Tasker Street, Walsall. Proposed by Henry E. Farmer. 
J. H.W. Hickton and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

Cox: Capratin Georce Maurice, R.A.F., Headquarters Fighting 
Area, Works and Buildings, R.A.F., Uxbridge: 4 Urlington, 
King Edward Avenue, Broadstairs. Proposed by Stanley C. 
Ramsey, H. Austen Hall and F. Winton Newman. 

GRAHAM: ALEXANDER WILLIAM, Department of Agriculture for Scot- 
land, District Office, 59 Academy Street, Inverness: 22 Range- 
more Road, Inverness. Proposed by James B. Nicol, J. Ross 
MeMillan and J. A. O. Allan. 

Moncxton: JouN FALKLAND, 32 Walbrook, E.C.4: 99 Blackheath 
Park, $.E.3. Proposed by Corney Newman, W. F. Foster and 
Ernest Bates. 

Morpbaunt: CHARLES STANLEY, Thornby, Northampton. Proposed 
by J. A. Gotch, F. H. Allen and Sidney F. Harris. 

NORMANTON: Percy, 19 Gilford Road, Bedford. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3/d). 

PapMorRE: PercevaL Mrrcnenr, Llanfairfechan, 
Caernarvonshire: Whilome, Llantairfechan. Proposed by Her- 
bert L. North, G. A. Humphreys and Richard Hall. 

PooLe: FRANCIS LEONARD, 29 New Bridge Street, E.C.4: 221 Knight's 
Hill, West Norwood, S.E.27. Proposed by A. E. Henderson, 
Arthur G. Leighton and H. Yolland Boreham. 

Roperts: Benjamin, City Architect's Office. Exeter, Devon. Pro- 
posed by John Bennett and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society under the 
provisions of Bye-law 

RoskRUGE: Harry Epwarp, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth: 85 
Salisbury Road, Plymouth. Proposed by Chas. Cheverton, 
B. Priestley Shires and A. S. Parker. 

Ro.es: ComLey, Awbridge, near Romsey, Hampshire. 
Proposed by R. F. Gutteridge, Ingalton Sanders and A. Leonard 
Roberts. 

PoMLINSON: JACK DENNIS, Surveyors’ Department, Education Offices. 
Guildhall, Hull: 145, Cranbrook Avenue, Cottingham Road, 
Newland. Proposed by H. Andrew, Frederick J. Horth and 
G. Dudley Harbron. 

Pupor: FrRepertc Epwarp. Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.C.2: 
Aldenham, Wattord, Herts. Proposed by Alan W. Ruddle, 
Arthur Crow and Noel D. Sheffield. 

Winston: GRAHAM HerBeR?T Valuation Department. 
Inland Revenue, Cardiff; 103 Lisvane Street,Cardiff. Proposed 
by Harry Teather, T. Alwyn Lloyd and Percy Thomas. 

R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 
During the month of October 1931 the following were regis- 
tered Probationers of the Royal Institute : 

Baron: Donatp KENNETH, 1 Ash Grove, Thornham, Rochdale, 
Lancs. 

Boot: MontaGur REGINALD, 14 Babbacombe Road, Bromley, Kent. 

BRAVINGTON:FRUIN BRUCE CHARLEs, The Croft, Henley-on-Thames. 

BRIGHOUSE: JOAN Mary, Long Lane, Aughton, Ormskirk. 

Butuimore: GILBERT, 29 Clarence Road, Withington, Manchester. 

Cassipy: Grorce E., Southampton Street, Farnborough, 
Hants. 

CLARKE: Davin, 33 East Dean Road, Eastbourne. 

Conway: LesLiz JoHN, 113 Farley Road, Catford, $.E.6. 

Cook: WeyMoutH Kerrn, 57 Kensington Gardens Square, Bays- 
water, W.2. 

Counce._L: RicHarp Epwarp Brian, Upton Cottage, Bay Road, 
Clevedon, Somerset. 

Cox: BERNARD HuGu, Arthur's Hill, Shanklin, Isle-of- 


Wight. 

CripLanb: CREINA Marian, Salisbury House, Chapel Ash, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Dixon: Coun Jack, c o Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 71 Cornhill, 
E.C.3. 
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Dop: ARTHUR Epwin AsHTon, Deepdene, Berkeley Road, Great 
Crosby, Liverpool. 

Dow inc: Epwarp Tuorne, 26 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

DowntE: NorMAN Cricuton, “Heath View,’’ Hyde Vale, Green- 
wich, S.E.10. 

Fever, RicHARD ALFRED, “* Cirabel,” Wood Grange Avenue, 
Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 

FLAVEL: GILBERT ROGER SipNEy, 147 Eglinton Hill, S.E.18. 

Gavin: TAN Sincvair, 35 Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh. 

GREEN: EDGAR ARTHUR, 28 Lyndhurst Road, Wallasey. 

GRIFFITHS: FREDERICK W1LL1Am, Windcliffe.”’ Helsby, Cheshire. 

HAIsELDEN: THOMAS JOHN WILLIAM, c/o 14 Clifton Gardens, Maida 
Vale, London, W.9. 

HARLAND: MICHAEL ANTHONY, 9 Cedar Court, Finchley, N.3. 

Heraton: Joun, “Windle Mount,” Bleak Hill, St. Helens, Lancashire. 

JOneEs: JOHN CuTHBERT, 1A Castellain Road, London, W.o. 

KILNer: Denis Scott, 1 Craig-y-don, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 

Kinc: JOHN Citrrorp, g Crow Hill Lane, Mansfield-Woodhouse, 
Notts. 

Kwan: Winc Hinc, The Architectural Association, 34-36 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 

LanbaAw: Davin, 167 Amhurst Road. Hackney. E.8. 

Leacu: Perer T., 41 Lulworth Road, Birkdale, Lancs. 

LoveLL : JouN Dennis, 38 Church Road, Harrington, Cumberland. 

MARSHALL: STIRRAT ANDREW WILLIAM JoHNsoN, Palermo House, 
Bentley Road, Liverpool. 

MraApows: WALTER, 70 Ellesmere Road, Pemberton, Wigan, Lancs. 

MEECH: FREDERICK JAMES, 18 Poplar Grove. New Malden, Surrey. 

MircHett: Porter, 4 East Scott Terrace, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 

Oxtver: DouGias Joun, 110 Highbury New Park, Highbury. 

OVEREND: ACHESON Best, ¢ 0 Australia House, The Strand, London, 

PARNABY: JOHN Lestiz, 13 Belle Vue Terrace. Gilesgate Moor, 
Durham. 

Patron: Eric G., “Le Bardo,” Brook Street Hill, Brentwood, Essex. 

Pinrotp: Cyrit GrorGe, 49 Ormiston Road, Shepherds Bush, 


W. 12. 
Riper: NoRMAN TERENCE, “The Hollies,” Hampton Road, War- 
wick. 


SALLE, VIVIAN NEIL LA, 4. Glendale Avenue. Edgware, Middlesex. 

SHAw: GeorGE KEenneEtTH, High-Winds,”’ Queensgate. Bridlington. 

SHAW: HERBERT VIVIAN, 33 Hilton Road. Harehills, Leeds. 

SHIELDS: GEORGE Henry, 5 Mannheim Road, Toller Lane, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 

SIDDALL: GEORGE, c/o 2 Meadow Street, Great Moor, Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

SmiTH: FREDERICK WILLIAM, 22 Walcot Buildings. London Road, 
Bath. 

SmirH: JACK, 519 Leeds Road, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

STANDFIELD: ERNEstT JOHN, 55. Damers Road, Dorchester. 

STEIN: EvE IDAam, 22 Willifield Way, Golders Green. 

STREEK: ROGER WILLIAM Lestte, 22 Overton Road, Brixton, S.W.9. 

STRONACH, ELsBETH ForbycE. 135 High Street, Hounslow, Middle- 
sex. 

SWAN: SHERITON CLEMENTs, Broomley Grange. Stocksfield. Northum- 
berland. 

Taytor: ALAN Raymonp, 47 Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
W.C.1. 

Unperwoop: EpmMunD NorMAN, 121 St. Peters Street, Derby. 

WapbkE: BHOLANALA PURSHOTTAMZEE, 9 Bhandari 
Street, Bombay No. 4, India. 

WeEssTER: ALFRED 4 Clouston Street, Glasgow, N.W. 

WessterR: Harry, 11 Burton Crescent, Headingley. Leeds, Yorks. 

41 Coronation Drive, Crosby, Lancashire. 


Notices 


THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 14 DECEMBER 1931 
The Fourth General Meeting of the Session 1931-1932 will be 
held on Monday, 14 December 1931, at 8 p.m.. for the follow- 
ing purposes : 


To read the Minutes of the Third General Meetirec held on 
Monday, 30 November 1931, formally to admit my mbers at. 
tending for the first time since their election. | 


To announce the Council’s nomination for the Royal Gold 
Medal 1932. 

To read the following Paper, * Stained Glass in relation to 
Architecture,”” by Mr. F. C. Eden, M.A.Oxon., F.S..\. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES ON ARCHITEC. 
TURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The fifth series of Christmas Holiday Lectures on \rchitec. 


ture will be given at the Royal Institute of British \rchitects 
by Mr. E. R. Jarrett, A.R.I.B.A., on Monday, 28 December: 
Wednesday, 30 December; and Friday, 1 January. ‘! he talks, 


which will be illustrated by lantern slides, will be held at 
3.30 p.m. on each day. 
Mr. Jarrett has selected as his subject : 
Houses AND Homes 
1) Houses of the Ancients. 
(2) Medieval and Renaissance Houses. 
3) Houses of the Moderns. 
Further particulars will be published at an early da 
THE ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 1932 
The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies 
will be held in Manchester from 15 to 18 June 1932 


DRAFT AGREEMENT BETWEEN A LOCAL 
AUTHORITY AND A FIRM OF ARCHITECTS 

Enquiries are frequently received from both architects and 
local authorities as to whether the Institute publishes any stan- 
dard precedent for form of agreement for use between an archi- 
tect and a local authority. 

Mr. W. E. Watson, the Hon. Secretary of the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, has, at the request of the Committee, drafted a 
form to meet this demand, and this draft has now been approved 
by the Practice Committee and the Council. 

Copies can be obtained on application to the Secretary 


R.1.B.A. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
Tue LICENTIATE CLAss. 

The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have received the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and applications may now be sent in for membership of the 
R.I.B.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full information and the 
necessary forms will be sent on application being made to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 
the election to take place on 7 March 1932, they should send 
the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 9 January 1932. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (8) and (ci), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Members contemplating applying for appointments overseas 
are recommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
who will supply them with any available information respecting 
conditions of employment, cost of living, climatic conditions, 
etc. 
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Competitions 


R.I.B.A. NEW PREMISES 


The R.1.B.A. invite architects, being Members or Students of 
the R.I.B..A., or of the Allied and associated Societies, to submit, 
incompc tition, designs for new premises and headquarters to be 
erected 011 a site in Portland Place and Weymouth Street, Lon- 
don, 

Jury { Assessors :— 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Mr. Charles Holden [F.]. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 

Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.S.A. [F-.]. 

Premiums: £500 and a further £750 to be awarded accord- 
ing to merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 March 1932. 

Conditions of the competition and answers to questions have 
been circulated to Members, or may be obtained on application 

tothe Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL: NEW ORPHANAGE 


The Committee of the Liverpool Orphanage invite architects 
who are resident or whose principal offices are within a ten mile 
radius from Liverpool Town Hall, to submit, in competition, 
designs for a new Orphanage to be built in Woolton Road, 
Wavertree. 

Assessor: Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 8 December 1931. 

Last day for questions: 1 September 1931. 


NORWICH: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

The Corporation of the City of Norwich invite architects to 
submit, in open competition, designs for new Municipal Offices 
to be erected on a site fronting St. Peter Street, Bethel Street and 
St. Giles Street. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Premiums: £500 and £700 to be divided between the authors 
of the next three designs in order of merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 March 1932. 

Last dav for questions: 2 November 1931. 

SHEFFIELD: NEW CHURCH 

In connection with the Bishop of Sheffield’s 100,000 guineas 
appeal,architects having an office in the Sheffield diocese are in- 
vited to submit, in competition, designs for a new church to be 
erected at Low Shiregreen, Sheffield. The church is to seat 450, 
and the cost is restricted to £7,500. 

Assessor: Mr. C. C. Thompson [ F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 January 1932. 

Last day for questions : 1 November 1931. 


SOUTHAMPTON: GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The Governors of the Girls’ Grammar School, Southampton, 
invite architects to submit, in open competition, designs for a 
new Grammar School to be erected at Hill Lane and Bellemoor 
Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Sydney Tatchell (Vice-President R.I.B.A.). 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 8 December 1931. 

Last day for questions: 26 August 1931. 
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WALTHAMSTOW: TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS 


The Corporation of the Borough of Walthamstow invite 
architects to submit, in open competition, designs for a new 
Town Hall and Municipal Buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 December 1931. 

Last day for questions: 30 September 1931. 

COMPETITION RESULTS 
CARDIFF: TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 

ist. Messrs. W. A. Pite, Son and Fairweather [FF.]. 

2nd. Messrs. H. V. Lanchester and T. A. Lodge [FF.] in 
association with Mr. Ernest E. Davis [A.] 

grd. Messrs. Stanley Hall, Easton and Robertson | FF. | 

4th. Messrs. Todd |A.] and Thompson, Bristol. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

PICTORIAL MAP 

Miss Helga Richards, 3 Southfield Avenue, Street 

Leeds. 


Lane. 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 

Arcuirect, F.R.I.B.A., with experience in the Dominions, 
Colonies and at home, in Government and private practice, will 
shortly, owing to retrenchment, be available for appointment at 
home or abroad. Special knowledge of Town Planning, Government 
and Educational Buildings. —Wrrite Box torr, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED 

Arcuirect (35), A.A., A.R.I.B.A., Public School and University 
education, wishes to invest the money necessary to secure a working 
interest in an Architectural Practice or business requiring such quali- 
fications as may be expected from a varied experience in the practice 
of architecture, speculative building, furnishing and decorating and 
architectural advertising and journalism. Apply Box 2511, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

FELLow, young, active, with successful record, established 14 
years in own small London practice, seeks working arrangement 
with architect intending to retire, or would entertain suitable part- 
nership.—Box 3121, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. E. W. Crickmay [Z.] has now retired from the firm of Crick- 
may and Shenstone, of 13 Hart Street,W.C.1. Mr. G. Shenstone [F.], 
will carry on the practice under the firm’s title at the same address. 

ACCOMMODATION TO LET 

Sma Furnished Office, suitable for young Architect commencing 
practice. Rent £30 per annum, with facilities for Typing, Tele- 
phone, etc.—Box 2411, c/o Secretary R.L.B.A. 

Memser has three good light offices to offer (Bedford Row district 
for any term, inclusive rental £75 per annum. Write Box 1811, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

FreLiow of Institute practising in Bloomsbury offers a vacant office 
with separate entrance at a rental of £go per annum including heat- 
ing, lighting and cleaning. Part of rent could be worked off in archi- 
tectural assistance. Clerical assistance and telephone service could be 
arranged if desired. Prospect of succession to practice. Apply 
Box 2311, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Linpsay F. Butiivant, F.R.S.A., has removed his office from 
Victoria Buildings, to County Chambers, 663 Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. Telephone: Central 1738. 
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Minutes IV 


SESSION 1931-1932 


At the Third General Meeting of the Session 1931-1932. held on 
Monday, 30 November 1931, at 8 p.m. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, President, in the Chair. 

‘The attendance book was signed by 52 Fellows (including 25 mem- 
bers of Council), 39 Associates (including 7 members of Council), 
11 Licentiates (including 2 members of Council). 4 Hon. Associates 
and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Second General Meeting held on 16 November 
19g3t having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

he Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Theophilus Allen, elected Associate 1874, Fellow 1891, trans- 

ferred to Retired Fellowship 1g06. 

Goodwin Simpson Packer, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 

elected Fellow 1928. 

James Gordon Aberdour, elected Licentiate 1910. 

Alfred Champney Bothams, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 
and it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss be 
entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and condo- 
lence be conveved to their relatives. 

Che following member attending for the first time since his election 
was formally admitted by the President 

David Stokes | -1.]. 

Phe President presented the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal 
and Diploma 1930 to Mr. Arthur J. Davis | /.]. of Messrs. Mewes and 
Davis. for their building the Westminster Bank Ltd. premises, 
Uhreadneedle Street, Mr. Arthur J. Davis expressed his 
thanks. Mr. W.'T. Ford, Asst. General Manager of the Westminster 
Bank. and Mr. H. Holloway. representing the contractors, also spoke. 

The President. having alluded to the services rendered to the Insti- 
tute by the immediate Past President, then unveiled and formally 
presented to the Institute the portrait of Sit Banister Fletcher, 
M.Arch.. F.S.A.. Past President. painted by Mr. Glyn Philpot. R.A. 
Sir Banister Fletcher briefly expressed his thanks to the meeting. 

Mr. Howard Robertson. M.C.. S.A.D.G., [F-]. having read a 
Paper on “Street: Architecture a discussion ensued and the 
motion of Mr. Kenneth Clark, seconded by Mr. H. Chalton Brad- 
shaw | F.], a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Howard Robertson by 
acclamation and was brietly responded to. 


Chis concluded the business of the Ordinary General Meeting. 


Minutes V 


At a Special General Meeting held on Monday. 30 November 
1931. immediately after the Ordinary General Meeting above re- 
corded and similarly constituted with the exception of the visitors 
who had been requested to reure, 

Vhe Chairman announced that the meeting had been called tor 
the purpose of confirming the following resolution. passed by the 
requisite majority at a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 
16 November 1930: 

“That the Declarations A. B.C and D referred to in Bye- 
law 23 be amended by omitting therefrom the words ‘in con- 
sideration of my having been so elected.” Further, that the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the Privy 
Council to such amendment as is required to give ettect to this 
resolution.” 

The confirming resolution was moved from the Chair and passed 
by a unanimous vote. 


The proceedings « losed at 9.50 p.m. 


1931 
A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 


Further Privileges now Available. 


The Society is able, through the services of ; leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in secup. 
ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own occupa. 
tion, on the following terms :— 


Amount OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceediny £2,500 
75 per cent. of the value. 4 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding £4,500, 
66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 

N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
amount of the first quarter’s premium payment will be 
advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 

In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 53 percent. gross, 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the earlier death of the 
borrower. 


SpectAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 
ranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have been 
approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, and the 
amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 
completed in accordance therewith, ONE Hat of the loan will 
be advanced ona certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 
walls of the house are erected and the roof on and covered in, 

Norte.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 
architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
handed to the Benevolent Society. 

Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, g Conduit Street, 
London, W. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and 
crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates oF PuBLICATION.—1931: 19 December. — 1932: 9, 23 
January; 6, 20 February; 5, 19 March; 2, 16, 30 April; 14 May; 
4, 18 June; 9 July; 6 August; 10 September; 20 October. 
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